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MAINE STATE FAIR. 


Special Notice to Exhibitors, 

Parties making ¢ntries will pay an entranee fee of 
$1.00, which entities them to enter as many animals 
or articles as they choose; and also 10 per cent. on 
all pramiums for which they compete, where the 
premium is above ten dollars. 

Entries of Live Stoek, applications for Premium 
Liata, and all letters of enquiry, concerning the Maine 
State Fair, to be held at Bangor, Sopt. 17th—20th, 
may be addressed to 


D. M, DUNHAM, Assistant Sec’y, 
Bangor, Me. 
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Weeds. 


One of the great hindrances to the produc- 
tion of bountiful crops, is the growth of weeds. 
Noxious plants, like sin in the moral world, 
spring, arparently, spontaneously from the 
soil and it is only with the most vigorous ef- 
fort, the most untiring vigilance, that the useful 
plants are enabled to hold the disputed pos- 
session of the soil. Weeds grow without at- 
tention, thriving under neglect, while useful 
plants flourish only under the skillfal hand 
guided by forethought and intelligence. Thus 
itis with every thing in life—that which is 
valuable must be secured at the price of earn- 
est effort. 

During a recent ramble among a large num- 
ber of farmers an opportunity was had to note 
the difference in their practice in regard to the 
care of their grounds and the consequent con- 
dition of their crops. Some were found—a 
very few—where clean culture was carried to 
the utmost practical limit. On such farms 
the crops, from the garden beans and early 
potatoes to the field corn and wheat, are al- 
ways good. The crop planted gets the entire 
benefit of the fertilizing elements in the soil; 
there is no labor, no manure lost in the rro- 
duction of worthless vegetation. On others 
the weeds were holding high carnival. Grain 
was choked out, corn could hardly keep its 
tassels above the rampant growth, potatoes had 
given up the contest, and had succumbed to 
the over-powering and-over-towering weeds. 
Gardens were choked up, in some cases show- 
ing ar more weeds than early vegetables. In 
several cases field crops, after the expense of 
planting and hoeing perhaps once, had become 
entirely overpowered by the weeds, and were 
given up In one case where a large breadth 
had been planted, the owner, obeying a spas- 
modic fit of clean culture, had sethis men at 
work, where judging from appearances the 
crop at harvest would be fcund to have cost as 
much as the turnips are said to cost on the 








Answers to Inquiries. 
The Laboratory of Nature. 


(Junior, Wiscasset.) Simple as your ques- 
tions may seem we are not sure we can an- 
swer them to your satisfaction. In doing so we 
could with extreme propriety ask:—how does 
nature form a sandy soil, and what is it formed 
out of? or how does she form the grapes which 
grow so luxuriantly ona calcareous soil and 
what gives them their delicious flavor— 
or how does she form the rose ‘and give it the 
exquisite fragrance with which it is charged? 
They may seem very childlike, as you say, but 
to answer them is not so easy a thing after all— 
especially when one is narrowed down to a 
brief newspaper article in which to do it. 

Nature forms a calcareous soil out of rock— 
but since the rocks from which it is formed 
vary widely in their composition and physi- 
cal characters, it follows, that soils of differ- 
ent charaeteristics, all generally known is cal- 
careous, are found. Carbonate of lime forms 
the greater part of the bulk of calcareous soil. 
Dr. Voelcker found in the calcareous soil of 
Gloucester, Eng., 52 parts of lime and 44 
parts of carbonic acid. Sulphuric acid 
when applied to lime produces an effervescence, 
thus showing it to be carbonate of lime, or, 
as it is more generally called limestone. This 
is not the case where the acid is applied to 
sulphate of lime (gypsum.) In the former 
case the sulphuric acid takes the lime to it- 
self and frees carbonic acid gas. Heat like- 
wise expels casbonic acid from limestone, pro- 
ducing what is known in the arts as quick- 
lime. The forces which nature employes in 
her labaratory are the same as are employed 
by man in his artificial laboratory—but they 
work slowly and silently and with irresistible 
power. In the soil—the great storehouse of 
Nature’s fertility—are processess, the opera- 
tions of which are but little known to us, con- 


stantly going on, by means of which different 
combinations of fertilizing materials are fitted 


to become assimilated by the great varieties of 
plants growing upon the great face of the earth. 


From the limestone in the soil the mineral 


acids are constantly elaborating carbonate of 
lime upon which certain plants love to feed. 
Feldspar by similar processes gives up its pot- 
ash for potash loving plants, and so on through- 
out thealmost endless list of Nature’s resour- 
ces. And considering these things, although 
apparently very simple questions may be sug- 


gested to us, how strongly are we impressed 


with the fact that a great miracle is constantly 


being wrought about us, and that the perpetu- 
al work of creation, is still silently going on, 
‘finished, yet renewed forever.’’ 


A Rare Insect. 


(J. F. Butler, Litchfield.) The repulsive 


looking insect left at our office, and found Aug. 
18th, feeding upon the leaves of the apple- 


farm of the sage of Chapaqua. The weeds tree, was forwarded to Prof. Packard of the 
lay in huge piles on the borders of the field, | Peabody Academy of Science, Salem, Mass., 
but the carrots and turnips were slender and | ¥° writes: “The singular caterpillar is Lima- 
weak beyond recovery. Such farming does codes pithecium, the hag worm. It belongs 
not pay. We cannot afford to expend money to the silk-worm family is rather a rare insect, 
and time to stars crops whieh never mature. |g" 2° injurious from its infrequency.”” Har- 
Neither can we divide the income with the ris says the name Limacodes is given from their 
weeds. To receive fai: compensation we must slug-like appearance and seeming want of feet, 
have all the pay in useful products. A man and the whole name which this particular in- 
who is able to labor can obtain, and should re- | S¢¢* enjoys, means a shrivelled and monkey- 
ceive, fair compensation for a day's work. faced old woman, bestowed upon it on account 

There should be no uncertainty about it. |°f its shrivelled appearance and dark color, 
If he cannot obtain it when working on his hence the contraction, ‘‘hag-moth,”’ or ‘*hag- 
farm, he certainly can by working for others. worm.’’ In a letter from Harris to Double- 
But the desired compensasion will not be re- day, dated March 24th, 1849, (see Harris’ En- 
alized where the land is given largely to weeds. tomological Correspondence, published by the 
Of course where clean culture is practiced all Boston Society of Natural History, p. 76) he 
the expenditure goes to the production of the writes—‘‘it is occasionally injurious to fruit 


desired crop instead of being divided with the 
weeds, where many times the weeds take the 
lion’s share. 


We believe thot absolute clean culture should 
be the motto of every one who attempts to pro- 
duce a crop from tis soil, and should be rigid- 
ly and persistently adhered to. After a crop 
has been taken from a field we want to see the 
land left absolutely clean, with no half way 
work about it. There are no impossibilities 
about it. On the clean farms referred to 
above, the weeds started but were destroyed. 

If half the weeds can be destroyed more 
can; if more, then all. Most farmers start 
well in their efforts to destroy the weeds, but 
their »arfare too soon ceases. They must 
prosecute it through the whole season, and 
see that none are left to ripen their seed. 

It seems strange at first thought that so 
long as the warfare has been waged that there 
has been so little advantage gained, and that 
the weeds still grow in profusion unless fought 
year by year to the bitter end. The longer 
lands have been under cultivation the more 
they appear to be filled with the seeds of use- 
less ‘and injurious plants. This is abundantly 
proved by comparing the older States with the 
new. Yet lands may be made clean. Hith- 
erto there has been—not too much labor, per- 
perhaps, but too little thought to go with it. 
Since the price of labor is now so high, other 
agencies must assist in the work. A warfare 
of the magnitude and importance of this is at 
great disadvantage when brute force alone is 
employed. A successful general finds it neces- 
sary to study the situation, plan the size, and 
use strategy in overcoming the enemy. So in 
the warfare against weeds, since a continued 
application of the hoe has failed to clean the 
land, we must give up the idea of cl2an cul- 
ture or change our tactics. The editor of the 
New England Farmer would have us plough 
them in, and thus contribute to the fertility of 
the soil. The growing of weeds to plough in 
carinot be recommended for what we are striy- 
ing for is to prevent their growth. The editor 
of “Walks and Talks’’ in the Agriculturist 
dwells mach on weeds; apparently his farm is 
greatly infected with them. He has a pet 
theory of first inducing the weeds to start and 
then killing them. He would have the seeds 
germinate—would shape his culture to invite 
all, if possible, to start and then destroy them 
in the cheapest and most effectual manner. 
The idea is a capital one, and farmers who in- 

tend to remain upon their farms and wish to 
realize a profit therefrom will do well to put it 
in,practice. Extending the idea some what we 
would suggest that the plan could be coupled 
With summer fallowing to good advantage. 
Allowing the weeds to start, and then plowing, 
cultivating, and harrowing the land at inter- 
vals through the season, nearly all the weeds 
would be destroyed und the fertility of the 
land greatly increased in the operation. ‘Lhus 
& two-fold service would be rendered. 
In view of the high price of farm labor and 
the comparatively low prices of the products 
of the farm, we mast aim to produce the pro- 
ducts as cheaply as possible. And one of the 
first steps towards that desirable end is to stop 
growing weeds—stop giving so much of our 
labor to the production of a crop of plants 
= are not only useless, but which tend to 
every succeeding valuable crop still more 
expensive fone 


trees.’’ In the same volume, p. 244, in a let- 
ter to Miss Morris, he writes—‘‘Though gen- 


erally very rare here, it has occasionally been 


seen in considerable numbers. One of my ag- 
ricultural friends told me of a swarm of these 
which once appeared on a cherry tree, and 
nearly stripped it of its leaves. It is very 
singular that this larva casts off spontaneously 
the long, flattened and velvet-like projections 
on the sides of its body before making, and 
frequently uses them in the construction of its 
cocoon.’’ 
Black ing for Leather. 

(Woodie Porter, Newport.) The best black- 
ing for the new edges of leather, that used by 
harness maker’s and leather workers in this 
city is made as follows: Take half a pound of 
old nails or any old iron, place them in a stone 
vessel, and pour ina pint of strong vinegar. 
The longer the nails remain in the vinegar the 
better will be the blacking. 


>. ——— 


Farmers’ Meetings at the State Fair. 


All intelligent farmers will be gratified to 
learn that the evening discussions which have 
proved so interesting and valuable a feature of 
our annual State fairs in previous years, are to 
occupy four instead of three evenings at the 
Bangor fair this month. The meetings will 
take place in the Supreme Court Room, com- 
mencing at 74 o’clock each evening, and the 
following are the subjects, and speakers an- 
nounced for the several evenings: 

Tuxspay. Culture of Fruit Trees. J. A. 
Varney, North Vassalboro’. 

Wepnespay. Fodder Corn asa Nutrient. 
Z. A. Gilbert, East Turner. 

Tuurspay. The Fence Tax and Fence Laws. 
Hon. Samuel Wasson, President of the Society. 
Frinay. Business Farming. D.H. Thing, 
Esq., Mt. Vernon. 

The subjects selected are those upon which 
all our farmers are more or less interested, 
‘and just at this time an unusual degree of in- 
terest attaches to two or threeof them. Mr. 
Calvin Chamberlain was originally announced 
to open the discussion on the first evening, 
but other engagements render it impossible for 
him to do so, and Mr. Varney, a gentleman 
having long experience and a good understand- 
ing of the fruit tree business, bas consented to 
appear in his place. The other gentlemen are 
among Our most prominent farmers and agri- 
cultural speakers, and are each well qualified 
to treat the subjects they have severally select- 
ed. We also want to say that these speakers 
are announced to open the meetings only, oc- 
cupying probably not more than half an hour 
each; and thata general and somewhat in- 
formal discussion will follow in which it is 
hoped farmers generally will participate. And 
we mention the topics to be considered, now, 
more that our readers and those intending to 
be present may be arranging some thoughts to 
present upon them at the time of the Fair, 
than for any other purpose. An opportunity 
will be afforded all who wish to speak to do 
so, and we confidently expect to see a large 
attendance each evening and an earnest and 
intelligent discussion of the subjects annouaced. 
We have made arrangements to have the pro- 
ceeding fully reported for our journal, by @ 
competent reporter; together with an elabor- 
ate dhd accurate account of the exhibition in 
all its departments, a full list of premiums, 
and other matters of interest. 


Query about Pumpkins. 


Will some one please infurm me through the 
Farmer something about how pumpkins grow, 
and why they fail to grow sometimes, although 
there are thrifty vines and a great many blos- 
soms. Is it as some say, because there are no 
bees, there can be no pumpkins? Now there 
is something in me that strongly rebels against 
such a plan—for are not God’s works perfect? 
Is it right to believe that there are any of his 
works left for something else to perfect? Some 
of my neighbors are talking a good deal about 
this, and some are taking the work into their 
own hands of ‘‘vaccinating’’ as they call it. 
Now all this seems to me like nothing short of 
the ridiculous. Please inform 

A Sunscriper. 


Nors. The pumpkin belongs to the gourd 
family, order Cucurbitacee. The flowers are 
unisexual or having stamens only (fertilizing 
organs) or pistils only (ovule-bearing organs.) 
These occur in separate blossoms on the same 
or different plants; and in order for them to 
become fertilized the pollen from the stamen- 
bearing flowers which produces it, must be- 
come united with the pistil-bearing flowers 
that require it in order for the fruit to be per- 
fected. In many cases as with the pine trees, 
spruces, &c., the winds waft the pollen from 
one limb to another and the seed is set. But 
in many instances, as in that of the pumpkin, 
willow, &c., insects perform a helpful, if not 
a needful assistance in perfecting fertilization. 
Honey bees are useful agents in this work; 
and while the blossoms of some plants are ar- 
ranged to be fertilized without any assistance, 
they produce nectar and ase visited by bees. 
From this it might be supposed that the nec- 
tar was provided only for the good of the bee, 
but for the fact that some kinds of plants, ur- 
less visited by bees or other insects, seldom 
ripen a podor seta seed. It is well established 
that bees assist the setting of fruit in seasons 
unpropitious during the period of blossoming; 
and Darwin-says (Animals and Plants under 
Domestication, TI, 33,) that the ageney of in- 
sects is absolutely necessary for the full fertili- 
ty of our garden Delphinium. Pumpkins no 
doubt fail to become fertilized in unfavorable 
seasons, as during the continuance of wet or 
damp weather when bees are not much abroad, 
and when the winds cannot convey the damp- 
ened pollen from flower to- flower. True, 
God’s works are perfect, and perfect not only 
in themselves but in their harmony and rela- 
tions and dependance upon each other. He 
has created the flowers for the bee and the bee 
for the flower; and we only see the complete 
perfection of His great plan when we see the 
harmony of its several parts. We cannot 
see why anything in our minds should re- 
bel against this; rather should we be led to 
greater wonder and amazement and reverence, 
as we learn His governing wisdom in the small 
and often unnoticed, as well asin the more 
mighty objects of His vast creation. 


Gov. Coburn’s Munificence. 


While it is hardly within our province as an 
agricultural journalist, to speak of the magnif- 
icent gift of Hon. Abner Coburn to the coun- 
ty of Somerset, just made public by despatches 
to the Associated Press, by which he has 
placed himself in the front rank of pubiic 
benefactors—we cannot omit to mention his 
late donation to the ‘‘State College of Agricul- 
ture and the Mechanic Arts,”’ of the Board of 
Trustees, of which he has for a number of 
years been the energetic and interested Presi- 
dent. This donation of a large sum of money 
is given for the express purpose of making ad- 
ditions to the library ef the college, and it is 
sufficient to place it upon a sure basis for fu- | 
ture good. It seems fitting in view of this 
liberal donation to the Institution, that the 
Trustees should in some appropriate manner 
connect the name of Gov. Coburn—who is so 
thoroughly identified with the industrial class- 
es of the State, and who hasrisen from a 
plain working man to the highest position 
within the gift of the people of the State— 
with this People’s College in which he has ever 
manifested so deep an interest. We have no 
doubt the Board will take timely and judicious 
action upon this matter, and meanwhile con- 
gratulate the friends of the college upon the 


generous donation it has received. 
oP? oe 


State Fair---Prizo Military ; Drill. 


Attention is directed to the notice in our 
advertising department, giving particulars of a 
Prize Drill of the military companies of the 
State, to take place at the Penobscot Fair 
Grounds, Bangor, during the opening day of 
the State Fair, Sept. 17th. A magnificent 
flag now being manufactured to order for the 
purpose, is to be awarded by the State Agri- 
cultural Society, to that military company in 
the State which exhibits the most perfect dis- 
cipline in the Manual of Arms, the award to 
be decided by a competent committee. The 
occasion will be one of particular interest to 
many citizens and will form an additioual at- 
traction tor the opening day of the Fair—fre- 
quently somewhat devoid of special features of 
popular interest on account of the animals and 
articles not being completely arranged for the 
public inspection. The advertisemant to 
which we have referred gives full particulars 
to military companies desiring to enter into 
competition for the Prize Flag of the State 
Agricultural Society. 
————>- 
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Editorial Notes. 


The Androscoggin Cattle Show will be held 
at Mechanic Falls, Wednesday and Thursday, 
Sept. 25th and 26th. A fineexhibition is antici- 
pated. 

We are under obligation to Hon. Fred. 
Watts, Commissioner of Agriculture for an ear- 
ly copy of the annual report of the depart- 


summary of its chief contents hereafter. 

The death of Mr. George Jaques of Worces- 
ter, Mass., is announced, at the age of 56 
years. He was widely known for his interest 
in agricultural matters, in the culture of fruit 
trees—on which, several years since, he pub- 
lished an excellent treatise; and in the breed- 
ing of cattle—the ‘‘Cream-pot’’ breed, which 
some years since attained much celebrity as 
dairy animals, originating with him. His pub- 
lic bequests were numerous and he will long 
be remembered as a generous benefactor to 
many noble and charitable institutions in west- 
ern Massachusetts. 

We retnrn our thanks to the managers of 
several State, county and local exhibitions 
for complimentary cards to their fairs, and re- 
gret the inability to avail ourself—except in a 
few instances within our own State—of their 
kind invitations. 

The weather continnes most propitious. 
Frequent rains are giving abundance of feed 
in the pastures, and many farmers are cutting 
good second crops of hay. "There will be little 
necesity this fall, of feeding our mowing fields, 
and if this is not done will havea good op- 


ment, for 1871, and shall give our readers a/| po 


Communications. 
For the Maine mavens 


Talks about Farming---No. 12. 


Draining and Plowing. 

‘*Why don’t you cut some ditches through 
the wet places in that lower field?’’ said an ob- 
serving friend to me about two years ago. 
‘They are a nuisance as they are now. They 
produce not'.ing bat swamp grass and but half 
a crop of that. They are in your way too, 
about plowing, carting in manure, mowing, 
raking and in fact every other farm operation. 
But if well drained they would torm the best 
haying land on your farm.’’ As if I did not 
know thatalready! The field is a fine clay loam. 
It lies at the extremity of along stretch of 
moderately descending ground. North of it 
are my cow pastures, mostly rough granite 
soil. Farther up are more pastures and fields 
of the same sort, while a mile away is a high 
hill, one of the land marks of the town. The 
field in question receives the drainage of this 
long rise of ground. It is thrown up in beds 
or ridges from ten to fifteen rods wide running 
nearly east and west. From the middle ot 
these beds the land gradually slopes backward, 
between them are the wet places or ‘‘runs’’ 
mentioned above. 

Mowing Swales and High Land together. 
For the most part these runs are straight 
and the beds are of nearly even width at each 
end. But there are two exceptions. First, 
one about ten rods from the road, which runs 
zig-zag through the best part of my field. 
Here, during the spring and fall rains, is quite 
a brook, and it has brought down from the 
highlands a good deal of soil that may be 
called alluvial. In fact fora rod or two on ei- 
ther side of this ‘‘run’’ the land is exceeding- 
ly rich and has always borne stout grass. The 
surface soil is dark choclate, and from one to 
two feet thick. The sub-svil is a rich but stiff 
and impervious clay. The ‘trun’’ next to this 
was also exceedingly crooked, running for sev- 
eral rods at various angles through some of the 








always been compelled to mow this field in ir- 
regular patches the swales being too rough for 
the machine. This of course took up a good 
deal of time, and besides the grass although 
stout was of poor quality, and always had to 
be raked and tumbled up separately in order to 
sort it in thefield. Well, after doing this for 
three years I got tired of it, so last summer 
after the grasshoppers had kindly harvested my 
grain for me and foraged upon my cabbages and 
other crops to such an extent that I thought it 
best for them to finish the job, having just then 
no work of more pressing importance, I made 
upmy mind to 

Straighten out that Field. 
I was Influenced somewhat in this decision 
by the fact that the grass roots were pretty 
well killed out and the land would have to be 
ploughed at any rate, and for one I do not fan- 
cy ploughing ‘‘all around Robin Hood’s barn.”’ 
I like to make long, clean straight furrows. 
Chere is some satisfaction in looking back on 
these, while a crooked furrow is always an 
eye sore to me let it be ever so well turned. 
So after the grain was all harvested as I have 
stated, but not put into the barn, we took our 
shovels and spades and went to work. 

Method of Doing it. 

First we cut a straight clean ditch two feet 
wideand from 24 to 3 feet deep paraile with the 
This was dug 40 rods on this line and 
then turned at a gentle angle and run ten rods 
to the road where the water makes off through 
an open ditch, the drain through the field is to 
te covered. I use cedar rails of any conven- 
ient length, and from ‘3 to 6 inches thick tor 
side pieces, and flat rocks for covering. I pre- 
fer cedar to side stones when much water is to 
flow through the channel, since the latter are 
more liable to be washed out or misplaced. 
The ditch when fully covered will make all 
smooth this portion of the field. Surface wa- 
ter will of course come from the high lands in 
times of freshet. But I back-furrow over the 
drains leaving clear furrows trom eight to ten 
feet each side which serve as a channel for the 
surface water to pass off in. But with an un- 
derdrain three feet deep the soil will soon become 
so porous that the water will be rapidly ab- 
sorbed. 

Another Eyesore Removed: 
I next cleaned out an old ditch that had been 
dug years ago in somewhat the form of a ket- 
tle bail. ‘This had always been a great eyesore 
to me, and I was exceedingly puzzled to know 
what to do with it. But 1 concluded to cut it 
through into another swale and then after mak- 
ing a channel with cedar and flat rocks, fill it 
up, and it looks enough better to pay for the 
trouble. ‘To cut off the surface water that has 
always made into tais ditch, I cut a straight 
open ditch through a swale of four rods width, 
and so on through a piece of up lang into anoth- 
er swale. And from this I purpose to run it 
into a little brook that forms the dividing line 
between my farm and the next one to it. 

Water running up Hill, 
The men thought the water would not run 
here ; and after the ditch was dug they de- 
clared that it was ‘‘uphill.’’ But 1 was quite 
sure it was not, and so it proved.. For when 
we let the water on from the ditch above, it 
went clear through much to the astonishment 
of those who oad dug it, who still persisted 
that it was ‘‘running up hill,’’ and it did look 
so. By digging these ditches I have made 
straight work of about one-half of a field of 
30 acres. ‘his part 1 plowed last fall in beds 
of from two to three rods in width. I plowed 
it myself, aloae, with a pair of horses, using 
a light plow and cutting narrow slices about 
eight inchesdeep, I marked itoff in lands, put- 
ting down a stake at about every 20 rods. By 
this means and by having a man to drive while 
striking out the land, | succeeded in cutting 
the first furrows straight as an arrow’s flight. 
With a steady team | could just as well have 
done it alone, but my horses were not trained 
to the business. 
Morses trained for Work, 

I believe if farmers would take as much 
pains to raise good plow and cart horses as they 
do to raise. trotters, it would prove far mor2 
profitable inthe end. The Knglish are far 
ahead of usin thisrespect. The Knglish plow- 
man never has a driver, nor doves he need one. 
L used to think that I could not break land 
with less than four horses, or two horses anda 
yoke of oxen. But the drouth has taught me 
better. “I never made better or handsomer 
work than last fall with two horses; and as lL 
average 14 acres per day, it cost me nut over 
$3,00 per acre to break the land. 

Cost of Plowing Land. 

Iremember seeing this fall an old farmer, 
who ought to know better, breaking up a piece 
of smooth easy land with a yoke of cattle and 
three horses. It took three men to manage the 
plow andteam. According to my reckoning it 
must have cost at least $10,00 per acre to 
break that field. Here wasa clear waste of 


wer. 

lam becoming satisfied of one thing, that 
with the immense strides which the Western 
farmers are every year making in agricultural 
progress, it will not do for us to stand still, 
We cannot employ two men and four horses to 
do the work of one man and twe horsrs. We 
wust learn to economize labor both of men and 
teams. It will not do in these days of steam- 
boats and railroads to drive a ‘‘siow coach.” 
Farmers must keep up with the times or they 
will find themselves brushed aside to make 
room for the car of progress as it whirls by 
them. Lightning and Steam are the watch- 
words of tne ‘‘new departure”’ in agriculture. 
Let us remember that. Gzo. B. Dorr. 
————=»D 0a 


For the Maine Farmer, 
*Pets”, Dogs, or Human Beings? 


I feel that every philanthropic person will 
thank you for allowing your correspondents to 
discuss the dog question. Dogs are either a 
blessing or a curse to the world. If the form- 
er, let them be multiplied and’ protected ; if 
the latter, the sooner they are exterminated 
the better for humanity. i will not say there 
are no geod, kind people who keep dogs, for 
1 know there are; but itis a well known 
fact that low, filthy people, like tubacco-chew- 
ers and rum drinkers, keep dogs. Tbousands 
ot pour people keep and teed dugs, while their 
children lack bread and clothes. It is sad to 
think that any one will for the useless 











>. 


portunity to become fully recuperated. 


curs who destroy 4 vast amount of property, 


best land in the field. Owing to this I had|P 


eat millions of dollars worth of food, and where 
they do one useful act, do a million injurious 
ones. The world is in asad condition when 
in every other door-yard you enter, you are 
insulted by a hateful whelp in the shape of a 
filthy dog. ‘*A man is known by the company 
he keeps”’ is an old saying, and while some 
very good people keep dogs, a low-bred ;erson 
is sure to have one or more. A man who 
makes a ‘‘pet’’ of his dog instead of his wife 
and children, has given his wife good cause to 
obtain a bill of Sees. And yet, it is too 
true that many aman will spend money for 
the support of a useless dog, while his wife 
lacks decent clothes, and the dog gets ten kiss- 
es where his wife getsnonc. I have seen a man 
spend hours fondling a filthy dog, who would 
swear to his wife if she wanted a new dress. 

Sewarp MircHeE.t. 

Oi 
For the Maine Farmer, 


Notes from the Farm. 


Raspberrying. 

Just as soon as haying was finished we de- 
termined to rest, and to rest we concluded to 
pick berries. ‘Thus having provided ourselves 
with baskets and being fortified with faith and 
courage, we sallied forth, and after tramping 
through field and forest, interminable bush and 
swamp, we came home worn out and quite dis- 
pirited with about two quarts of berries. It 


is true it would have been cheaper to have 
bought those berries, but then we should have 
_ the fun of picking them and getting rest- 


Not to be out-generaled, we started the next 
day and commenced another raid; our success 
this time was complete, and we came home 
well pleased, with every pail and basket brim- 
ming full of large beautifully ripe raspberries, 
and we were not at all tired only a little hun- 
gry. How nice they looked and how delicious 
they tasted with cream and sugar, and what 
visions of pleasure arose for the future, for is 
it nota pleasure to have and enjoy the rich 
bounties of nature? 

They cost us something whether we buy or 
ick them, but it isa real comfort to have them 
in the house either for general use, or to treat 
our friends with at those seasons of the year 
when they are not to be had in abundance. 
And I think we all appreciate them more high- 
ly at such times. They are so common and 
can be so easily preserved that every one ought 
ta havea few cans. Every lady reader, of 
course, knows how almost indispensible they 
are in the culinary department of the house- 
hold. Raspberries may be kept more easily 
than most kinds and they hold their original 
color and taste to perfectian. We have eaten 
them in May and June when they tasted as 
sweet and fresh, or nearly so, as when picked 
from the bushes. 

Blueberrying. 

It was our purpose to start again the next day 
and have another good time in the same busi- 
ness, but some one happened to mention blue- 
berries, and tell how thick they were away 
over among the eastern hills—so thick that 
the ground was blue with them, and all one 
had to do was to set a pail or basket under the 
bushes and scrape them in by handfuls; how 
that bushels could be gathered in a few hours. 
Such stories excited our imagination to the 
highest pitch, and we determined to go—and 
go we did the next morning, although the 
clouds were dark and threatened rain. We 
rode through parts of Augusta, Windsor, 
Whitefield, Jefferson, Pittston and Gardiner, 
and enjoyed the ride and scenery very much. 
We found the blueberry country, and, not- 
withstanding the best picking was past, we 
succeeded very well, and brought home more 
than a bushel, and for one week we feasted— 
had all the blueberry pie, cake and sauce we 
wanted, besides canning ten or a dozen quarts 
and giving away some. One of our party was 
fortunate enough to discover a nice spot, not 
ten rods from a tarm-house—a quiet, unassum- 
ing dell, lying at the foot of a long, high hill, 
where among the alders and ferns the bushes 
were thick and loaded. Directly past this 
humble place—which, like the humbie things 
in life, are often richest in fruit—people passed 
nearly every day and ascended the hill. It 
was splendid on the hill, though it could not 
be called lofty nor grand. Its sides were skirt- 
ed and its summit crowned with tall, scatter- 
ing pines. Among these there had sprung up 
and grown to a considerable height various 
evergreen and desiduous bushes, and under 
these were rich mosses and ferns, while on 
every hand the modest blueberry vines were 
clinging to every rock and shrub, and covering 
all the hillocks and reaching down into the soft 
green plats of grass. The sunlight bursting 
through the dark clouds and streaming in here 
among the pines, lighting up the hollows and 
cosy nooks, disclosing what might once have 
been glorious picking, made the scene seem 
like fairy land. Hundreds, like ourselves, had 
been attracted by its beauty, until the whole 
hill had been despoiled; and though in one 
sense loath to depart, yet in another we were 
glad to leave, and descend into the hollow. 
And here our brightest anticipations were al- 
most realized. “Lis seldom that dreams or 
visions come to s, but here they were al- 
most literally fulfilled. Vines, vines every- 
where, and-loaded full of splendid blueberries, 
and for three or four hours we worked with a 
will and gathered all we desired. 

The people we met were kind-hearted and 
generous, and opened their doors to us freely. 
They seemed glad that we came, and wanted 
we should come another year. We should be 
delighted to go, and if Providence permits, we 
shall, and take the whole family and camp out 
for a week right in the heart of the blueberry 
country. 

Observations. 

We could not help noticing the general as- 
pect of the country, the condition of the farms, 
the character of the roads, farm, fences and 
home surroundings, &c., &c., these subjects so 
strongly impresses themselves upon my mind 
that I would like to have them tiken up and 
thoroughly discussed in the Farmer. ‘The first 
and most important is ‘‘country roads and how 
they may be improved, and their influence on 
population &c’’. Generally speaking they are 
in an abominable state. ‘The second is ‘‘iarm 
fences,’’ for nearly everywhere they are very 
poor. The third, ‘‘home surroundings or 
adornments,’’ in most instances they are not 
what they should be. And fourth, ‘the run 
out condition of some farms and how they may 
most easily and ecunomically be brought back 
toa state of profitable fertility.’” Who will 
start the question? | was pleased to notice 
several pieces of wheat and all looking well. 
Corn, potatoos and other crops, not a large 
breadth, but looking weil. ‘he grass fields 
everywhere appeared to be in splendid condi- 
tion, never better on the first of August. 
What a wonderful change from last year. 
Where are the prophets now? W. PA. 

Hallowell. 

bP? oe 
For the Maine Farmer, 
New York A, ple Trees. 


In your account of your visit to the orchard 
of the brothers Atherton of Hallowell, you 
say, ‘‘under these conditions why may not 
New York trees, of varieties suited to our cli- 
mate, if taken up with care. and properly 
packed, succeed well in this State.’’ Now I 
think it is of not so much consequence where 
the trees are raised, as Aow they are raised or 
made. Are trees made now near Rochester, 
New York, as described by Mr. Goodale in the 
Eighth Annual Report ot the Maine Board of 
Agriculture, year 1863, page 157? Are the 
trees of Chase Brothers trom entirely seedling 
stock, grafted in the collar? Or are they made 
by working a scion ona bit of root sufficient 
w keep. it alive till it throws out roots of its 
own—the result beihs a mere rooted cutting? 
Last year an agentof Chase Brothers came along 
and i subscribed for somé of their trees, witn 
the impression that the raising of rooted ap- 
ple tree cuttings was net done by them. Tae 
trees came along last spring, but I fear from 
the shape of, and size of the roots, and from 
other appearances that they are the same old 
sort—rovted cuttings. And if so the sooner 
they are pulled upand consigned tw the brush 
pile, and their places supplied by something 
else, the better. : 

A large amount of money has been paid the 
last twenty years in our State for transported 
apple trees, and tuere would, without dvabt, 
have been more aad better orchards now if an 
apple seed nad been put just where each tree 
war set, und o Guiible oles driven down by 








the side of each seed, and the growth of that 
seed well cultivated and looked after. Sure it 
is that much of the money that has been paid 
for the trees—worse than thrown away—would 
have been saved, and also much vexation and 
disappointment. 3 
Industry. 
_——D - oe 
For for Maine Farmer, 
Trotting-Horses vs. Civilization. 


With your permission I would like to call 
attention to one or two points in G. H. B.’s 
closing wre in favor of raising trotting- 
horses. First—‘Will it pay?’ Now no man 
who is at all informed on the subject, doubts 
that raising first-class horses or stock of any 
kind will pay if carried on intelligently and 
with sufficient means. But Mr. B. says, ‘‘If 
we start right we are sure to succeed,’’ and he 
then goes on to give the modus operandi of 
making sure of a trotter every time; all of 
which is good logic and sound common sense 
—but the fact is, tue large majority of farmers 
are not able to comply with the conditions 
which he gives as indispensable to success.— 
And he further says, ‘‘It is well known that 
most of our good horses do not come to their 
best form for speed and general usefulness un- 
til they are from ten to twelve years old, and 
sometimes older,’’ which makes the matter 
still worse. Again, he says, ‘‘Why is it that 
a horse-trot, if there is no good in it, brings 
out such crowds of aaneel women too, as 
can be got together for no other purpose ?”’ 
Will brother G. H. B. please inform me what 
drew such crowds to witness the gladiatorial 
contests of Ancient Rome, or the bull-fights of 
Spain? What at the present day fills the 
grog-shops and houses of ill-fame ?—if to use his 
own words, ‘‘there is no good there.’’ If, as 
one would infer from his remarks, horse-racing 
is the most elevating and reining amusement 
that intelligent persons can engage in, let us 
patronize it, by all means; let the State lend 
its aid, that all the poor as well as the rich 
may come under its ennobling influence. Let 
us thank Heaven for the labors of the profes- 
sion to which friend B. belongs, as we shudder 
to think what might have been the state of 
civilization to-day if there had never been a 
horse raised that could trot'his mile in less 
than 2:40. W. P. Hemenway. 

Brighton. 

———D ae 
For the Maine F armer, 


Agricultural Intelligence. 


Name Claimed--Correction, 

The following name, in the publication of 
which, in our last issue, an error occurred, is 
now inserted correctly :— : 

Knox Boy.—Color, ight chestnut; three 
years old , sired by Knox, Jr., dam a Hector. 

Riverside. Merritt Lez. 


Names Claimed. 

I claim the name of Cuampion Knox for my 
young stallion—sired by Gen. Knox; foaled 
May 21st, 1871; dam a Blackhawk and Mes- 
senger. This colt is black, with one white 
hind foot, astar inthe forehead and a white 
spot on the nose. Gzorce A. Brace. 

No. Carmel. 


Ciare Bett.—I caim the name of Clare Bell 
for my Knox mare colt—color, bay, with black 
gints. She is by Black Sultan, foaled May 
29th, 1870, out of a Hambletonian mare. 
No. Carmel. Grorce A. Braco. 
[The above names are correctly inserted from 
our paper of August 10th.—Ep.] 


An Aroostook Farmer. 

CO. W. Clayton, Esq., of Dalton, has a full- 
blooded Durham calf, four and one-halt months 
old, which girths four feet and seven inches ; 
measures, from roots of tail to horns, five feet 
and one inch, and weighs five hundred and 
twenty-five pounds! How is that for Aroos- 
took? How many ‘‘outsiders’’ can beat it? 
His feed has been the milk of one ordinary 
cow (not his mother) and what hay he would 
eat. 

Mr. Clayton does not make any pretention 
as a farmer, but has some very fine cattle and 
hogs, and has taken much pains in breeding 
them. He keeps about thirty horses, many of 
them very fine animals—one, an imported stal- 
lion, which is considered by good judges a 
very superior animal. Mr. C. is not known so 
much as a farmer as a lumberman,—his oper- 
ation in this direction being heavier than any 
other resident lumberman on the Aroostook 
waters. He owns about twenty thousand acres 
of land, a large part of which is situated on 
the ‘‘Big Machias,’’—a tributary of the Aroos- 
took,—most of it heavily timbered. He has, 
however, several hundred acres of as good 
farming land as there is in the County, and 
should he turn his attention wholly to farming, 
with his energy, ability and ample means, he 
could not failin making one of the most suc- 
cess({ul farmers in Maine. 

Dalton, Aug. 19. 


Farm Improvements in Androscoggin. 

The Androscoggin Agricultural Society offer 
premiums of $100 and $90 respectively for 
first and second premiums on Farm In- 
provements. The committee have completed 
their first examination. The competitors are 
J.H. Jordan, R. B. Mitchell, Webster; H. 
W. Loring, Nelson Ham, Alonzo Garcelon, Ja- 
cob Fields, Lewiston; Nelson Haskell, Benj. 
Lane, Samuel Goss, J. R. Palsifer, Poland; H. 
W. Sawtelle, J. T. Chandler, Minot; Z. A. 
Gilbert, Turner. 


Items of Maine Farming News, 


From Aroostook county we learn that some 
pieces of oats and wheat have been injured by 
the rust, but generally the grain crop has been 
heavy. Therust has also checked the potatoes, 
although no accounts of rot to the tubers have 
been reported. 


The Trustees of the Hancock Agricultural 
Society have decided to hold a Show and Fair 
in Ellsworth, Wednesday and Thursday, Octo- 
ber 2d and 3d. The new Society, chartered 
last winter has not yet perfected its organization 
and therefore will not hold a Fair this year. 


Dogs are killing sheep in the town of Hebron 
—three flocss having lately been visited by 
vicious dugs and many sheep killed. 


In the stalion race in Lewiston last week, 
between Phil Sheridan and King William, the 
former won in four heats, the first being a dead 
heat—time: 2:47, 2:444, 2:433, 2:544. 


- The farmersin this vicinity, have their barns 
well filled with hay, and are now getting their 
grain which was never better than it is this 
season. ‘The apple crop will be abundant, and 
every indication of a rich harvest of good things 
is cheering.— Oxford Democrat. 


Edwin P. Gurney of Hebron, has cut 30 tons 
of hay on his farm without hiring any help, 
and worked out 14 days besides. Who can 
beat that? 





Foul Water and Fevers, 


Out of 140 families supplied with milk from 
adairy in lalingtene England, 70 suffered from 
typhoid fever; 168 cases occurred within ten 
weeks, and 30 persons died. An investigation 
showed that the cows drank water from an old 
underground tank, built of wood and much de- 
cayed. The milk cans were washed in the same 
water, and in all probability the water was al- 
so mixed with the milk. As the fever attack- 
ed only such parties in that districtas used the 
milk, the water in the rotten tank mnst have 
been the cause. ‘his is only one more evidence 
ot the danger of using foul water, ana giving 
it toanimais. It has been shown that stag- 
nant water acts asa slow poison w animals as 
weil as to men, and it is a matter of the first 
importance to all dairymen and stuck raisers, 
as well as families, to use only pure fresh wa- 
ter. 





Educa of the Horse. 
A horse is never vicious or intractable with- 


been treated either awkwardly or brutally. 
Commence the education of a horse at his 


Woman’s Department. 


Agricultural Miscellany. 








Mrs. Scribner’s Garden, Manchester. 


Few gardens in the country—where there is less 
evidence of a love for flowers than is ound among 
dwellers in towns—are so attractive or so well kept 
as the garden of Mrs. Virgil Scribner in Manches- 
ter, five miles from thiscity. We have visited it 
many times within the past two or three years, and 
at each successive visit it has given us more pleas- 
ure and seeemed more attractive than at any for- 
mer time; and we always bring away in our mind 
pleasant recollections of its charming features that 
we love to think of long after. The flower garden 
forms a pretty picture in one of the grandest and 
most extensive of country lawns, which with its 
trees and shrubbery, and numerous far reaching 
views—comprise fine accompaniments to one of the 
most spacious and commodious couotry mansions 
of the olden time—a house full of dear family asso- 
ciations. There is nothing particularly rare in the 
collection, although a goodly number of the plants 
are especially adapted for house culture in the 
winter season, aud the usual list of shrubs and 
annuals and flowering plants make up the collec- 
tion—yet the whole is so attractively arranged, 
the colors disposed so skillfully, the eontrast in 
form so well carried out and the entire grounds 
kept in such perfect order, that one cannot but be 
impressed w th the skill and taste displayed by the 
estimable dady who is so widely known for her love 
of flowers and her many accomplishments. In ad- 
dition to her love for flowers which quite nearly 
approaches that of a passion, Mrs. 8. has a thor- 
ough knowledge of the history, culture and asso- 
ciations of each plant—so that a visit to her gar- 
den is not only a pleasant occasion to the lover of 
flowers, but is sure to be one in which information 
and experience of value to the novice are both im- 
parted and gained. We have drawn much of our 
own enthusiasm for the culture of flowers from 
the example of Mrs. Scribner, and from a study of 
her own efforts and successes in this direction, and 
are also indebted to her far many choice additions 
to our own little collection. With each successive 
visit to her delightful garden we are more and 
more impressed with the refining and graceful in- 
fluences that come from on acquaintance with these 
fairest of the fair things of the vegetable world, 
created by the Divine Hand for our own happiness 
and enjoyment and to lead our hearts and minds up 
to Him—the infinite source of all beauty and all 
love. 


re 


Notes. 


Mrs. 8. Stearns of Minot, has a fig tree fifteen 
years from the seed. It has been carried into the 
cellar winters. It looks strong and thrifty, and is 
fruiting this season for the first time. 

Another pleasant and practical garden letter 
from our ever welcome contributor A. B., was re- 
ceived just a day too late for this number. It 
will appear in our next. 

The severe rain storm and wind of Friday last 
did great injury to gardens in this city, breaking 
down and destroying many dahlias, gladiolias, and 
other tall growing flowers, and beating the plants 
in the border into a complete mass of tangled 
bloom. 

_———-_~— ee 

Forthe Woman’s cpartment. 


Some of the Rights of Woman. 


L. A. 8. asks, “‘Do we women do our full duty? 
do we enjoy onr full rights!’ Now what are our 
rights? I think the first is to make home the hap- 
piest spot on earth. It doeg not require money; 
we can keep tidy and cheerful without that. If we 
get up in the morning feeling out of sorts and do 
not control our tempers, soon the little ones are 
tretting and everything goes wrong from day to 
day. As the children grow older, they must lose 
respect for us and be anxious to leave home. Now 
if we cultivate cheerfulness, keep our houses tidy 
aud as attractive as our means will allow, we in- 
vite the cenfidence of our children in so doing, and 
I tuink weare enjoying our first right. If we have 
a will we can work some way to take a good weekly 
paper. As children like stories, we can lead them 
to take an interest in town and State affairs—even 
if we are ignorant (as many seem to think a wom- 
an must be) we can read with our children, and 
let them read aloud to us and we can inquire of 
those who do know. By so doing we keep our- 
seives informed on many subjects and do not be- 
come drudges. ° 

Another right, is that of keeping a good social 
feel.ug with our neighbors. Every one appreciates 
kindness. In May, 1869, my husband sold his 
place expecting to move to Aroostook, but getting 
a chance to hire by the month in this town, wrote 
for meto come, [ felt sad io leave mother, sis- 
ter and kind neighbors; but when I got here | was 
surprised, to say the least, as the house had not 
been occupied during the winter and was in a bad 
condition. Waiting for the truckman to bring in 
the goods, I felt like enjoying one of woman's 
rights, that is a good cry. A young man came to 
the door inviting me to take dinner with his mother. 
I know the quick tears filled my eyes, as this kind- 
nessto me was unexpected. Duringa protracted 
illness last season, the women showed a thoughtful 
kindness in using their right to call and cheer me, 
Yet I feel drawn to the one, who, when I was ready 
to yield to despondency, spoke kindly and lent me 
a helping hand at the first, not waiting to be for- 
mal, but seeing my need used womaa’s right to 
assist. 

So farI agree with L. A.S., yet cannot think 
it would degrade women to vote. Many of us who 
think we can get no time to inform ourselves, kvep 
well informed concerning the faults of our neigh- 
bors and acquaintances, aud have time enough to 
repeat their sayings. If a sister falls, how many 
of us, instead of helping her are apt to turn cold- 
ly from her. lLoften think thatif christians would 
visit people more in their homes and show taem- 
selves interested, instead of waiting until one is 
going down hill, and then mouraing about the 
wickedness of mortals, each party would be hap- 
pi I cannot think it would degrade any true 
woman to vote, so much as it would to even listen 
toslender. We generally have too many petty 
nothings to talk over. L. 8. P. 

Moss Cove, Castine. 

ec 
For the Woman’s Department, 


A Bundle of Receipts. 


To Cook Steak. 

Slice thin, and pound if tough. Lay the slices 
in a clean hot vessel over steady heat, brown even. 
When done put on toa patter with slices of sweet 
butter, and keep hot. A gravy of butter and 
flour beated together, thinned with boiling water, 
poured over the meat is very nice. 

Cup Cake. 

Three eggs, 2 cups of sugar, 1 cup cream, 14 
cups butter, 1} teaspoon soda, nutmeg, spice, flour 
to beat even. 

Sponge Cake, 

With the yolks of seven eggs beat well two cups 
sifted sugar, three table spoons sweet cream, three 
of cold water, and stir in two cups sifted flour. 
Beat the whi-es to a troth, and with the rest, add- 
ing one tea spoon disolved soda. Flavor with lem- 
on. Bake moderately. 

Use for Oyster Shells. 


Burned oyster shells pounded fine make an ex- 

cellent fertilizer for growiug shrubs or house 

plants. 

To prepare Salt Fish, 

Wash, cover with cold water and briug to a heat, 

Remove tke scales replace in cold water t heat 

(not boil) till tender. Take out the bones, and 

with sweet butter, cream, or fried pork it is ready 

for the table. 

: To Stifle Meat. 

Clean, and place in a kettle with cold water to 

cever, and a lump of salt tociear the scum. Skim 

and boil slowly to make the meat, tender, and 

brown without burning. After the water is boiled 

away, put io a lump of sweet, butter, and a gravy 

made of butter and tlower beaten together, thinned 

with boiling water. Season to the — ; 
ENEV IB. 








Honest Labor. 


All honest labor, be it the merest handiwork, 
brainless and mechanical drudgery, dignifies hu- 
man life. Better is it to break stones or to tarn a 
mangle than to do nothing. Good roads and clean 
linen are products of human industry which we 
need not be ashamed of having a hand in creating. 
Let us do the best we can! If it be not permitted 
to us to do work of one kind, let 


permitted 
board of the nation, at the head of a iment of 





horse, or only behind @ coanter.—Cornhill Mag- | his sucdess ; exchange ideas ; 


Corn for Fodder. 


From experience of my own and several 
others last year we planted a portion of our 
crops and hoed them the same as others for 
harvesting in the following manner: Planted 
in drills with horse planter, about double the 
seed you would for husking, and when advanc- 
ed so as to be about one-half glazed, before the 
fo commences to die, cut up and bind in 
small bundles and stook up in the field until 
well cured and before the heavy rains. Pack 
it away in barns or sheds for winter feeding. 
Those who hayg manure cellars can let hogs 
run to the heap, which will take care of all 
corn not eaten by stock. Such feed or fodder 
is worth much more than the best of hay per 
ton. Many of our farmers waste too much 
land and labor in raising fodder corn for win- 
ter feed, by sowing late and thick so as not to 
be able to ear out, grows up with a small 
weak stalk, and a goed shower of wind or 
rain breaks it to the ground, and is cut up 
when it is mere nothing in sebstance but wa- 
ter, and when well cured a large bunch weighs 
but a trifle. Such fodder is nearly worthless. 
The ears are what our stock like the best, and 
the nearer you can get both fodder and corn to 
be about one-half glazed the better the feed of 
both. The same rule applies for fall feeding. 
The more ears you can get for your stock the 
better. As soon as wanted to feed begin to 
cut; and before getting too old cut and stook, 
and your stock will eat it well cured, better 
than to be entirely green. Therefore plant ear- 
ly, not too thick, so as to prevent earing gen- 
erally, but double weat you would to husk, 
and if your land is good, well taken care of, 
and a variety of corn snitable to manure in 80 
or 90 days, you will have from 8 to 12 tons or 
more of the best of feed to theacre when cured 
sufficient for your barn. From the experience 
of several farmers last winter in curing and 
feeding their stock they all pronounce it the 
best and cheapest feed they ever used. 
Vermont Express. 

—— 


The Fairs. 


Every farmer ought to make it a point to at- 
tend one or more of the agricultural exhibi- 
tions in his neighborhood. “We have often al- 
luded to the advantages which a well conduct- 
ed Cattle Show offers to even the most casual 
observer. It ought to be educational in its 
highest sense, and if it is mana fairly and 
— correct principles, it is. But apart from 
what can be seen and heard, the social influ- 
ence of a local Fair are not by any means to 
be overlooked. The farmer is naturally a good 
deal isolated throughout a considerable part of 
the year. It does not necessarily follow of 
course, that he is less intelligent than other 
men. He may read, and think and study and 
gain more from what he reads than men in oth- 
er vx meer but it cannot be denied that 
the influence of his occupation is rather agaizst 
the cultivation of those social qualities which 
so much adorn our highest types of civilization. 
The Fair brings men sogekier who would sel- 
dom meet if it were not some common object. 
It brings men together who are engaged in the 
same pursuits, who have interests in common, 
each one possessing, more or less, that best of 
all knowledge derived from experience, which 
is useful and of the highest importance to all. 
More than this, as all go for a good time,a 
genuine holiday, it is easy to make acquaintan- 
ces and friends, and all, as a general rule, are 
willing to communicate what they know. Add 
to this fact that the best part of all our knowl- 
edge is that derived from conversation with 
men, rather than from books, and it would 
seem that nothing could be better adapted to 
benefit the faraing community than the lo- 
cal Fairs.— Mass. Ploughman. 
rr 


Fish Guano. 


The conversion of a fisky known as Menhaden 
into oil and fish guano on Long Island, has be- 
come a tremendous business, as the figures we 
give will show. Years ago the Long Island 
tarmers used to catch these fish and cover one 
where a hill of corn was wanted with great 
results. Finally they began to deposit them 
in the furrows made by the plow and cover 
them. Later years companies have been or- 
ganized to extract the oil from these fish, and 
convert the residum into what is known as 
fish guano, which is held in high esteem as a 
fertiiizer. During the two weeks ending Au- 
gust 17, the Long Island waters have literally 
swarmed with these fish. One company has 
taken 1,300,000 of them, realizing $1. per 
thousand for them. Another company has 
taken 3,000,000 of these fish. One compan 
has rendered into oil and guano 5,000,000 of 
these fish the present season, without ranning 
it its full capacity. The price of these fish 
was formerly sixty cents ber 100, bat the rate 
i fixed at $1. per 1,000; and yet fishermen 
assert they could sell all they can catch. Only 
about one-third are taken by the factories.— 
Rural New Yorker. 


auenbiendld : 
Value of Night Soil. 


Liebig relates that in the fortress of Rastadt 
and in the soldiers’ barracks of Baden, gener- 
ally the privies are so constructed that the 
seats open through wide funnels into casks 
fixed upon carts. By this means the whole of 
the excrement, both fluid and solid, is collect- 
ed without the least loss. When the casks 
are full they are replaced byempty ones. The 
farmers about Rastadt and garrison towns, 
having found out by experience the powerful 
fertilizing effects of these excrements upon 
their fields, now pay for every full cask a cer- 
tain sum (still rising in price every year) 
which not only has long since paid the origi- 
nal outlay, besides covering the annual cost of 
malntenance, repairs, etc., but actually leaves 
a handsome profit to the department. ‘he re- 
sults brought about in these districts are high- 
ly interesting. Sandy wastes, more particu- 
larly in the vicinity of Rastadt and Carlsruhe, 
have been turned into smiling cornfields of 
great fertility. 

ee 


Management of Strawberries. 


—— 

After strawberries have done fruiting, many 
cultivators have the practice of cutting off the 
entire leaves, fruit stalks and old top of the 
plant. it is then covered with a light mulch of 
hay or grass, and remains undisturbed fora 
few weeks or months. Then a new top and | 
crown form, new dark fresh leaves appear, 
the plant continues a healthy and vigorous 
growth for years afterwards. ‘'o our certain 
knowledge this practice has been followed in 
over a dozen for periods of as many as 
eight years, and with the best possible results. 
Be careful, in cutting off the tops, not to cut 
off the new fresh top, and leaves just forming. 
The idea and advantage of the practice is to 
relieve the plant of old fruit stalks and half 
dead leaves. The roots, remaining strong and 
active, can now support a new top, which will 
keep the fruit bearing capacities of the plant 
up to its highest condition. 
SE? 2 

Fences. 


We are hoping for the time when in this 
country, asin Europe and the East, we shall 
be able to do without fences, but that time is 
not yet. Illinois is said to have ten times as 
much fence as Germany; and Duchess county, 
N. Y., more than all France. A narrow path 
divides farms in France, Germany and Holland. 
In South Carolina the improved land is estima- 
ted to be worth $20,000,000; the fences have 


cost of fences in the United States at $1,300,- 
000,000. Nicholas Biddle, thirty years ago, 
said the Pennsylvania fences had cost 100, 
pat ae $115,000,- 

4,900,000, 
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One of the most important duties 
mer is wo visit his neighbor. Be 
social ; let out those good sucial 

em grow ; go see your neighbor, 
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if our farmers would do | 
would only visit around 
"be aocomplished 
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82.00 in advance, or $2.50 if not paid within 
Three Months ofthe date of Subscription. 

4 All payments made by subscribers will be cred- 
ited on the yellow slips attached totheir papers. The 
printed dase in connection with the subscriber’s name 
will show the time to which he has paid, and will con- 
stitute, in all cases a valid receipt for moneys remit- 
ted by him. 

a@ A subscriber desiring to change the post office 
direction of his paper must communicate to us the 
name of the office to which it has been previously sent, 
otherwise we shall be unable to comply with his re- 
quest. 

——————————— 
Collectors’ Notices. 

Mr, V, DARLING will visit Washington County in 
September and October. 

Mr. C. S. AYER is now canvassing the county of 

xford, 











About Lightning Rods. 

The unusual prevalence of thunder storms 
during the past summer, and the great amount 
ot damage caused by lightning, have called 
public attention anew to the subject of protec- 
tion by lightning rods. Electrical phenomena 
has been so limited during the past few years 
that but little attention has been paid to the 
subject of protection by rods, and venders of 
these wares had become a rarity. But, taking 
advantage of the excited state of public feeling 
on this subject, lightning rod men are peram- 
bulating the country in every direction, and 
they seem to have no difficulty in finding men 
enough who have sufficient faith in the prom- 
ised protection to patronize them. 

We do not wish to disturb this seemingly 
well grounded belief in the efficacy of light- 
ning rods, or to awaken needless alarm in the 
minds of those who believe that Heaven’s 
artillery ean be warded off or rendered innoca- 
ous by a liberal use of iron rods and copper 
points. 

It seems to be pretty well settled in the 
minds of scientific men, that if certain condi- 
tions are carefully complied with, in putting 
up rods, a certain amount of protection is 
secured; but even among these there is great 
diversity of opinion as to the actual amount of 
protection, few of them claiming absolute 
safety in their use. 

Oar object in introducing this subject at the 
present time, is not fer the purpose of dis- 
cussing the main question, but more especially 
to warn our readers against the sophistry of 
these lightning rod men, who, with great 
plausibility would make them believe that all 
rods which have heretofore been put up are 
worthless, and that safety is found only in the 
use of the particular kind of which they are 
the agents. Electrical phenomena is but little 
understood, even among learned men, and the 
masses know scarcely anything about it. This 
is the reason why the community is so often 
gulled by unprincipled agents. These agents 
learn their lesson by heart, and repeat the 
same words on all occasions, and it has just 
enough of the semblance of genuine science to 
deceive the ignorant. In almost every instance 
agents are permitted to quote as authority the 
names of some of our most distinguished 
electricians, and so common has this practice 
become, that we have long since ceased to have 
any confidence in any display of distinguished 
names. There is scarcely a humbug extant, 
that has not been endorsed by scientific men. 
There are many difficulties in the way of 
thoroughly testing the value of any particular 
variety of rod or of any rod. In this respect 
lightning rods stand almost exceptional. The 
safe can be tested by subjecting it to fire, and 
a fire extinguisher by lighting a fire, and so 
on to the end of useful inventions. But we 
may place lightning rods upon our buildings 
in the most approved manner, and when this 
is done we cannot call down the fire of Jove to 
test them, nor feel that we are absolutely safe. 

Buildings are rarely struck by lightning, 
and there are comparatively very few which 
are protected by rods. For every ten buildings 
in the country that are supplied with rods, 
there are five hundred that are not. If then, 
ten of these unsupplied buildings are struck 
by lightning, and not one of those which are 
supplied, it affords no éxact data from which 
to reckon, because the number of protected 
buildings are so proportionately small. If, 
on the other hand, as is sometimes the case, a 
building which is apparently well protected is 
destroyed, it certainly goes very strongly 
against the claims of absolute protection. 

If there be protection in the use of lightning 
rods—and we are not prepared to deny it, the 
conditions must be faithfully complied with, 
else rods become a source of danger, rather 
than of protection. For if, as is claimed, the 
points attract the electric fluid, and the rods 
do not conduct it off, the building may be de- 
stroyed, when it would have escaped if the 
fluid had not been attracted to it. The copper 
point should extend above the roof and chim- 
neys, and be a prominent object above every- 
thing it is designed to protect. The other ex- 
tremity should always be buried far enough 
below the surface of the ground to be sure of 
its resting in perpetual moisture, and if possi- 
ble in water. If connected with water pipes 
it answers every purpose. 

The present season has been so prolific in 
the exhibition of electrical phenomena and so 
great has been the loss of life and property |, 
from this cause, that an excellent opportunity | 
has been offered for testing the value of light- | 
ning rods, but we fear it has been done to. only | 
a limited extent. 

In England the question of; lightning eon- 
ductors has been exciting a good deal of atten- 
tion, and several letters.on the subject from 
eminent men, haye been published in the 
London Times. The most important, and the 
one entitled to the highest consideration, is 
from Mr. Pierce, the electrician of the postal 
telegraph department, and who has made the 
study of electricity a specialty for many years. 
The results of his experiment are that ordinary, 
number four galvanized wire is not only the 
cheapest but the best comductor in use. He 
further adds: 

‘*It should rise above the highest chimney, 
and it is better that there should be a wire to 
each chimney. It should have a gilded point 
at the end, it should be as nearly straight as is 
practicable, and it should be inserted in the 
A te the depth of twenty or thirty feet. 

his latter point is the most important of all. 
No reason will suffice for neglecting to insert 
the rod as deep as twenty feet, except making 
a verfect connection with water or ipes, 
or sooner reaching fresh, moist earth. There 
is no use whatever in insulating a lightning 
rod. The fanciful glass attachments are merely 
a device of patentees to make their wares a 
pear valuable. If the rod is otherwise good 
it may be spiked to the walls of the house } 
without the slightest . Itisa pity 
that so important a matter should have been 
allowed to fall into the hands of ignorant 
charlatans.’’ 

nee 

Arizona Diayonps. The belief is gaining 
ground that the reported discovery of diamonds 
and other precious stones in Arizona, is a 
gigantic swindle. Rittar Livesson & Co., 
London diamond brokers, in a communication 
to the Times, state that a few months ago an 
American came to that city and bought a large 
number of diamonds in the rough paying no 
attention whatever to weight or quality of the 
stones. These they intimate were used by the 
alleged discoverers of diamond mines in Arizona 

to sustain their assertions. 

Other diamond merchants have sent letters 
to the public journals, stating that Americans 
pie en upon them and purchased diamonds 

» rough, and that these purchasers re 
sent themselves as Railway mst 


i seh 2 
ta From $80,000. to $100,000 worth of 
the 





Compressed Air as a Motor. 

Last week we published a short article from 
the Brunswick Telegraph with regard to the 
success of compressed air as a power, which is 
now on trial at Brunswick. While waiting 
for the train at that place on Saturday, we 
spent an hour in company with Mr. Perkins, 
one of the owners of the right to apply com- 
pressed air to machinery in this State, in ex- 
amining this new and important invention. 
At the depot it is now used for pumping water 
and for sawing wood. The newly invented 
pump by which a reservoir holding three hun- 
dred and fifty gallons can be filled from the 
river in twelve seconds, was first shown to us. 
As we stood upon a platform above the cistern, 
the power was applied to the pump, and with 
a roaring and rushing the water poured in 
through a spout, in quantity and with force 
sufficient to carry a water wheel of considera- 
ble size. A barrel of water was thrown in 
the cistern in a second. ; 

For the purpose of wood sawing, the engine 
is constructed to meet the demands of the new 
power, and is both simple and strong. As 
the power is applied the machinery is at once 
put in motion with a force and precision 
which we have never seen equalled in the ap- 
plication of steam. Each movement of the 
piston, as the jets of confined air are liberated, 
is accompanied by a sharp report like the dis- 
charge of a pistol, showing the tremendous 
force of this new motor. In sawing wood, 
there is no need of waiting for accelerated 
speed. Cords of large sized hard wood are 
divided into the required lengths as fast as 
men can handle them, the largest and gnarliest 
sticks apparently not retarding the velocity of 
the saw in the smallest degree. All this power 
is conveyed to the depot from the compressor, 
which is at the falls, three-quarters of a mile 
away, in a common two-inch gas pipe. 

Prot. Brackett’s residence isa third of a 
mile further away from the compressor. He 
has fitted up an elegant workshop in the loft of 
his stable, where he has lathes and various 
other kinds of machinery. The compressed 
air in this case, is applied to one of the new 
vertical or propeller engines manufactured by 
Moorlen & Morse of Augusta, and is conveyed 
to the spot in a pipe only three-eighths of an 
inch in diameter. As the power is applied 
the engine promptly responds, and as at the 
depot, runs with great steadiness and force. 

We did not have time to visit the office of 
the Brunswick Telegraph, where the same 
power is used for running the presses. We 
saw enough, however, to convince us of the 
entire success of this agent as a motive power, 
and we believe that its importance can hardly 
be over-estimated. Its advantages over steam 
power are many and important. The fire 
risk, which is one of the greatest objections to 
steam power, isentirely obviated. ‘The reduc- 
tion of the rates of insurance on buildings 
where this power is substituted for steam, will 
amount to no small sum in a series of years. 
Boiler explosions need no longer be feared. 
No more bursting of pipes from the freezing 
of condensed steam. And then the facility 
with which this power can be applied is not 
the least of its recommendations. ‘Take for 
example the city of Augusta. A compressor 
could be constructed at the dam, and from this 
a main pipe of three or four inches in diame- 
ter could be extended along Water street. 
From this pipe the power could be conveyed 
in half-inch pipes into every printing oflice, 
and other building where power is needed, the 
entire length of the street. According to our 
observations at Brunswick, a power could be 
conveyed in each of these small pipes equiva- 
lent to seven or eight horse-power. In cities 
and towns not favored with water power, the 
air can be compressed by steam, the works 
being situated at some safe and convenient 
point outside. Theexperiments at Brunswick 
show that compressed air can be conveyed to 
any distance with perfect ease, and without 
any loss by friction. - 

The gentlemen who own the State right are 
Samuel R. Jackson, Esq., formerly representa- 
tive from Brunswick, and Mr. Perkins. In 
experimenting with this new power they have 
labored under many disadvantages. Incredu- 
lous engincers have tried to discourage them, 
and with few exceptions, the publie had no 
confidence in their success. Full of faith 
themselves, they have persevered, and now the 
fruits of their labor are assured beyond a 
doubt. We shall be greatly disappointed if 
this motor is not speedily introduced into 
other places in the State. Several gentlemen 
were at Brunswick during our visit, examin- 
ing with a view of introducing it, and all were 
struck with wonder and admiration at the suc- 
cessful application of this old, but newly de- 
veloped power to the wants and purposes of 


man. 
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gg There is a jam of logs on the K ennebec 
Dam numbering not less than one hundred 
thousand, and sealing probably a million feet. 
Tke water was somewhat low when the first 
installment went over the fall, (though high 
for the season) and these landing on the rocks 
below, formed a barrier against which the logs 
piled,and from this point to the top of the dam 
two-thirds of the width of the river is com- 
pletely choked up with these former denizens 
of the forest, thrown together in every imag- 
inable shape. Some of them stand almost per- 
pendicular, and are forty feet long. It seems 
a herculanean, task to remove them, but a large 
crew of men are at work upon them, and we 
presume will have them afloat in a few days. 
The logs belong mostly to the Kennebec Land 
and Lumber Company. 

_——D 0a 
tar The following are the teachers in the 
village schools: High school, Mr. Ham, Prin- 
cipal; Miss Faller and Miss Vivian, Assistan 
Grammar school, Mr. Robertson, Principal; 
Miss Keene and Miss Haskell, Assistants. Miss 
Haskell takes the place of Miss Norton tempor- 
arily. Miss Gilman and Miss Woodbury teach- 
ers on Grove St.; Miss Church and Miss Milli- 
ken, on Chestnut St.; Miss Wheeler and Miss 
Blake, on Crosby St.; Miss Phinney and Miss 
Chase, on Kendall St.; Miss Pillsbury, on 
Chapel St. This school has been changed 
from an intermediate condition to the primary 
on account of the crowded condition of the 
primary schools iu this seetion of the city. 

S eT a 

tar The iron bridge aeross the Androscoggin 
at Brunswick is completed, and is a very fine 
structure. The ultimate strength of iron in 
tension is guaranteed at 60,000 lbs. to a square 
inch of sectional area, and is all tested at 
20,000 Ibs. to the square inch. The most 
weight that can by any possibility be got upon 
the bridge at any one time, will not exceed 
20,000 lbs. to the sqzare inch, and the average 
weight will be considerably less. It was just 





P- | forty days from the time that the order was 


given fdr the iron, to the time of its comple- 
tion, ready for shipment. 
a © 

Gg A correspondent at North Woodstock, 
Oxford county, informs us that there is not 
half stock enoagh in that section to eat the 
hay and. other fodder which has been raised 
the present year. Grain has filled better than 
for years but is somewhat injured by the great 
amount of dull and rainy weather. Potato tops 
are dying and the crop wiil necessarily be 
light and the quality poor. This is unfortu- 
nate as a large breadth was planted. The 
fruit crop is heayy. Apple trees are bending 
ard breaking under their heavy burdens. 


a 
A correspondent at Medford in this State 
sends us the : 











CrryeGossrr. John R. Holt, of Cushnoc 
Heights has raised a stalk of corn this season 
which measured eleven feet and four inches in 
height.—The Maine Central yearly Conference 
has been in session at the Free Baptist church 
during the past week.—There was an appre- 
ciative, though not large, audience at Granite 
Hall on Monday, to witness the inimitable Joe 
Jefferson in his role of Rip Van Winkle.— 
Dr. Harlow Supt. of the Hospital, goes away 
on his vacation next Tuesday.—He will go to 
Michigan by way of the Pennsylvania Central 
railroad and return through Oanada.—The 
Tanners were out in numbers Tuesday 
evening, and made a fine display with their 
bright torches and tasty uniforms, Delega- 
tions were here from Bangor, Portland and 
Lewiston, and from other. places. Many of 
the houses in the city were illuminated and 
decorated with flags and mottoes. Gen. Haw- 
ley of Connecticut and Judge Settle of North 
Carolina, addressed the crowd from the plat- 
form near the Augusta House.—There was a 
baptism in the river, by Rev. Mr. Penney, last 
Sunday.-—-The schools in the village district 
commenced last Monday.—There have been 
two commitments for drunkenness during 
the week.—The weather has been decidedly 
fall-like for several days. Overcoats have been 
decidedly comfortable.—Mr. Joseph E. Badger 
on his recent fishing excursion to the northern 
lakes caught eight trout which weighed 46 
Ibs. 


Crry Arrairs. The regular meeting of the 
City Council was held on Saturday. A _peti- 
tion was presented for a concrete sidewalk on 
Church Street; also for a sidewalk from the 
residence of Mrs. Lemont on Uapital Street to 
State Street. 

A gas light was ordered to be placed at the 
southeast corner of Sewall and Court Streets. 
A drain was established fro.n Mrs. Lee’s lot on 
Sewall Street and running 190 feet to Melville 
Street. 

It was voted that the Mayor draw his war- 
rant for $400, in favor of John Mulliken, to 
compensate him for damage to his land by low- 
ering Western Avenue. 

It' was ordered that the City Marshal be di- 
rected to cause a lamp post to be put up at 
the southeast corner of the junction of Green 
and Chapel Streets. 

The prayer was granted and order of notice 
ordered on petition of G. G. Stacy for a new 
street,and the committee on new streets ordered 
to lay out said street. The Street Commis- 
sioner for the western district was ordered to 
build the street. The naturalization papers 
of Edmund McMurdie and Joseph Carter were 
received in the Board of Aldermen and ap- 
proved. 


_——— « eoe—__- 

Tue Turr. A correspondent sends us an 
account of the horse trot which came off at the 
Pittsfield Union Trotting Purk on Wednesday 
of last week: 

The first race was for three-minute horses, 
for a purse of $100; $50 to first, $30 to sec- 
ond, and $20 to third. ‘‘Fanny,’’ entered by 
G. Wells’ won the first purse in three straight 
heats, time 2:444, 2:45, 2:40. A. W. Brack- 
ett’s horse took the second, and C. Scott’s the 
third. 

The next race was for 2:50 horses, for 
purses of seventy dollars, divided as follows: 
$40, $20, $10. A.W. Brackett’s Knox, Jr., 
won in three straight heats, time 2:474, 2:483, 
2:454. I. Burriil’s horse took the second, and 
P. 'Tracy’s the third. 

The sweepstakes was for a purse of $150, as 
follows: $90, $40, $20. Only two entries 
were made, and J. Wither’s ‘*‘Butter Ball’’ 
won the first in 2:37, 2:35, and 2:364; ‘*Light- 
foot,’’ owned by Blaisdell & Atkins, won the 
second. 

———-_— - oe 

Narrow Escape. Tuesday afternoon the 
St. John train down, narrowly escaped a terri- 
ble accident near Kingman. It was raining 
hard at the time, and the windows of the loco- 
motive cab were so covered with rain drops 
that scarcely anything could be seen ahead. 
Just before reaching a steep embankment the 
locomotive struck a tree two feet in diameter, 
which had fallen across the track. The cow 
catcher was destroyed,- and the whole train 
received a severe shock. The engineer whistled 
‘‘down breaks”’ and brought the train up just 
before reaching the embankment. It was 
found that the train had cut its way through 
the tree, sending the splinters in every direc- 
tion. 

——D-- a 

Deatu or a Sincutar Berne. The Portland 
Press s.ys @ singular and mysterious creature 
has just died at the town pocr huuse in Deer- 
ing, where he had been cared for more than 
twenty years. ‘Twenty-two years ago a neigh- 
borhood in the town was for some time consid- 
erably puzzled by finding their swill pails 
robbed, their cows already milked when driven 
up at night, or before they were astir in the 
morning. At last this creature was discovered 
and found to be the culprit. His feet haa 
been frozen offjeand his hair grew down near 
his eyes. His only words were monosyllables, 
and nothing could be learned of his origin or 
history. 

D>. ae 

Founp Deap. Mrs. Gioson, a widow about 
fifty-five years of age, was found dead abaut 6 
o’clock Tuesday night, in an unfurnished attic 
at No. 224 Fore street, Portland, owned by 
Timothy Hollohan. A bottle partly filled with 
liquor was by her siie. From appearance 
she had laid there a~ ieast forty-eight hours. 
She had been residi g with her sons at Cape 
Elizabeth, but had quarreled with them and 
came to Portland and hired the attic about a 
week ago. So far as ceuld be ascertained, she 
had not been seen since 2 o’clock Sunday af- 
ternoon. 


Gar We have received from Geo. Stinson & 
Co., the well known Art Publishers of Port- 
land, Me., fine steel engraved portraits of 
the Presidential candidates. The workman- 
ship is superior and the likenesses correct. 
Messrs Stinson & Co. employ agents to sell the 
pictures, which they are constantly publishing 
Capital is not required by those who engage 
with them, and any man, woman or child can 
take hold of the business in their own vicinity 
devoting a part, or the whole of their time to 


it, with prospect of success. 
——_—<— 
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Hore, Tuieves.—One night last week a 
gentleman from Nashua, N. H., stopping at the 
Preble House Portland,retired to rest at his usual 
hour. When he woke up in the morning and 
proceeded to dress, he missed his watch and 
chain. Farther investigations revealed the fact 
that his room must have been entered during 
the night through the ventilator, and watch and 
chain, together with asum of money, altogeth- 
er valued at $400, had been taken by the thief. 
The wallet that had contained his money, was 
afterwards found in the back yard. One of 
the servants was arrested on suspicion of being 
the robber. 


_ DP © oo — 


A Moniricent Girt.—Ex-Governor Abner 
Coburn of Skowhegan has offered to give a lot 
of land in that village, and build a Court House 
to the acceptance of the County Commissioners 
and donate them to the Oounty of Somerset. 
The last Legislature removed the county seat 
from Norridgwock to Skowhegan, and the pop- 
ular objection to the change has been the cost 
of providing new buildings. This objection 
Gov. Coburn now partially removes. 

Rernarpv Cavent. The Commercial says 
Mr. A. W. Daggett, residing in Bangor, 
was greatly surprised on Friday morning last 
when upon visiting his poultry hese, he found 
a large red fox inside who had killed seven ot 
the fowls. The fox was unable to make his 
escape and was soon dispatched by Mr. Daggett. 
‘That a fox should be found. in the heart of the 
city, is certainly worthy of passing notice. 

>. a———— 

gy Mr. A. D. Foster of Lakeville, Oorn- 
wallis, Nova Scotia, will call upon subscribers 
to the Farmer in King’s County, and they will 
confer a great favor upon the publishers by 





For the Maine Farmer. 
Geneva. 

As the attention of the people of our coun- 
try is now called to the proceedings of the 
Commission now in session at Geneva, to set- 
tle the claims of the United States against 
Great Britain for damages to our vessels dur- 
ing the great rebellion, perhaps a brief de- 
scription of that place taken from my journal, 
made while visiting that place a few years ago, 
may interest some of your many readers. 

Geneva is one of the most noted and cele- 
brated cities in Europe. It derives its signifi- 
cance, however, not so much from its size, or 
the beauty of its buildings, as it does from its 
beautiful situation, early history and surround- 
ing seenery. Geneva is situated on the bound- 
aries of France, Switzerland and Sardinia, at 
the outlet of Lake Geneva, (or Lake Leman) 
which is considered by many as one of the 
most beautiful and also the most navigable 
lake in Switzerland. Its shape as laid down 
on the Swiss maps resembles the new moon 
when about five days old, though not so reg- 
ular in its outline. It lies nearly east and 
west, its westerly end inclining to the south- 
west, and runs several miles further south 
than the east end doas. The lower end and 
outlet, where Geneva is situated, lies in an 
open, undulating country, although the lofty 
ranges of the towering Alps with their snow- 
capped heads are plainly visible, and Mount 
Blanc lifts his icy head far above all the rest, 
clothed with perpetual snow anu ice. The 
waters of the lake, at this end, as they pass 
under a beautiful bridge which crosses over the 
river Rhone, are very clear and of a deep blue 
color. The current of the Rhone as it leaves 
the lake is swift, and continues so for a mile 
or more, until it unites with the waters of the 
Arve,which comes in boiling torrents down the 
valley of Chamouni. ‘The city is situated 
at the lower or south-western end of the 
lake, and the river Rhone passes nearly through 
the centre. There are many fine towns and 
villages on the hprders of the lake, accessible 
by railroad on the shore and by steamboats on 
the lake every few hours. The lake is about 
fifty miles long—the east .end extends far into 
the mountains. At this end of the lake the 
river Rhone, after finding its way down among 
the Alps, enters the lake. The water when it 
first enters the lake is thick and turbid on ac- 
count of coming down from the mountain side, 
and from muddy streams from the melting gla- 
ciers, but becomes clear and pellucid before it 
reaches the other end of the lake. This lake, 
like Lake Constance on the Rhine, serves as a 
safety valve or governor to regulate the water 
and prevent the river from overflowing its 
banks—receiving the water as it rushes down 
from the mountains, calming its raging foam, 
and, after resting a while, renews its course 
down the Rhone. 

The principal business of the inhabitants of 
Geneva is that of manufacturing watches— 
about 75,000 being the yearly product, and 
employing about four thousand persons. The 
government inspects the material used, and 
no watches are allowed to be made of gold of 
less than 18 carats fine. Large quantities of 
music boxes are made here, and some of very 
large size. The opportunities for selling are 
very favorable, as the city is situated on the 
great thoroughfare leading from England and 
France into Italy. Since the introduction of 
steamboats, many travellers, instead of going 
through Switzerland, as formerly, now go 
down the Rhone to Marseilles and then em- 
bark for the Mediterranean. But before that 
time, for centuries Geneva was the principal 
highway to Italy. The Romans travelled this 
way nearly two thousand years ago in going to 
France, or as it was then called Gaul. 

The banks of the Rhone, where it passes 
through the city are walled up even with the 
streets and bridge. Several bridges cross the 
river at this place ; but that which crosses at 
the lake is far the most expensive, and is 
beautifully lighted at night with a row of 
lamps. This bridge is not straight across the 
river, but has an angle near the centre, from 
which point a narrow bridge passes to a small 
island in the mouth of the river. This island 
is tastefully laid out with walks and shade 
trees, chairs and settees, with iron railings 
next to the water. Between this Island and 
the main bridge, where the water runs swiftly , 
is a water-fence made of iron netting, where 
are kept geese, swans, ducks and many other 
kinds of the feathered tribe that live on the 
water, all having their separate houses for eat- 
ing and sleeping. On the eastern side of the 
river, in front of the lake, is a public garden, 
artistically laid out, which makes a delightful 
promenade for tourists. The city contains 
about 42,000 inhabitants, and is the largest in 
Switzerland. It has a beautiful appearance 
when approaching it on the lake, both sides of 
the river being adorned with fine quays and 
modern style buildings. This portion of the 
city bordering on the lake has been rebuilt 
within a few years. Nearly all the principal 
hotels and boarding-houses front the lake. 
Further down the river the buildings are good 
and substantial, but more ancient. 

Excursions to some of the most interesting 
scenery among the Alps are made from this 
place by steamboat, railroad and diiligence, up 
the valley of the Rhone through the Simplow 
Pass, or by dilligence to Chamouni, and in 
either route, ina few hours you can be ina 
region where snow and ice remain perpetual. 

The meeting of the rivers Arve and Rhone 
makes quite a place of resort. It resembles, 
on a small scale, that of the yellow waters of 
the-Ottowa, in Canada, with the clear, white 
waters of the St. Lawrence. The muddy wa- 
ters of the Arve are here united with those of 
the Rhone, which have been made clean in its 
passage through Lake Geneva. They seem at 
first to repel each other, but after being a lit- 
tle more acquainted, ‘‘mingle into one.”’ 

John Calvin spent some twenty years or 
more of his life in this city, and died there. 
He was burried in the cemetery at Plain Pal- 
ais, but it having been forbidden that any mon- 
ument should mark the place where he should 
lay, there is some doubt about the locality of 
his grave, although travellers are shown one 
with the simple letters ‘J. C.’’ marked on a 
stone, which is said to be his. 

It would be difficult to find a more interest- 
ing and pleasant place for the meeting of our 
Commissioners than at Geneva. 

Amprose H. Assor. 
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Lirzrary Norses.—Miss Louisa M. Alcott 
has a new novel on hand. 

Victor Hugo is said_to be writing a poem on 
Satan. 

it is 186 years since the oldest German news 
paper, the ‘‘Augsberger Postzeitung,’’ was 
printed. 

Olive Logan has writtena play called ‘A 
Business Woman,’’-which will be produced at 
the Union Square Theatre, dnring the coming 
comedy season. 

Mrssrs. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. have se- 
cured the right to publish in “this country, in 
book form, Mr. Stanley’s account of his suc- 
cessful search after Dr. Livingstone, the creat 
African explorer. 

Ouly five of the Paris newspapers have been 
established more than half a century. The 
Gazette de France was founded during the 
reign of Louis V111., 214 years ago. 

The son of the celebrated Campe the author 
of ‘Robinson the Younger,”’ the most popular 
juvenile work ever written in the German lan- 
guage, died recently at Wiesbaden. 

Mr. yson and Mr. Gladstone met re- 
cently at a party for the first time, and imme- 
diately had a long consultation. The subject 
was Homer, and they talked Homer for four 
hours. Each was at home on Homer. 


Rospery iN Bancor. In Bangor on Sunday, 
James Sheay, a New Brunswicker, was accost- 
ed on the street by three men, who asked for 
tobacco. While he was feeling in his pocket 
for one of them grasped him by the throat and 
choked him until he fell to the ground, when 
he was robbed of $175, the robbers threaten- 





making payment to him of all arrearages due 
on the paper. . 





} ing his life if he made any outcries. 


Gen. Henry Sewall’s Diary.--No. 11. 
1776 to 1753. 


July 1778. 


Friday 2. Bosign Peasle seniqned . Wrote 
home in the one by Lt o bourne and 
enclosed my Sound to July 1. 

Sunday 4. Anniversary of the Declara- 


racks and at Genl. Patterson,s bzigade in the 

afternoon. 

Mondgy 5. Hot sultry weather. Col. Var- 

rich came in the evening tarricd all night. 

Capts. Brewer & Donnel resi i 

6. Mustered Patterson’s and Lar- 

ned’ es and the artillery. A shower 
ented mustering the Carolinians» The 

thunder struck on the other side killed one and 

wounded a number more soldiers. 

10. Ree’d a letter from Lt. Col. 

Varrich in areturn of al! the men’s 

names in eal. eath’s and McDougal’s Di- 


vision, who have engaged for the war since 


January 23, 1779 with an enclosed letter to 
Major Genl. Heath. 
unday 11. Rained. Waitedon Genl. Heath 


with Col. Varrich’s letter; he was just setting 
off with two brigades of his Division who 
were then under march. 

Friday 16. Patterson's and Nixon’s brig- 
ades marched off from the Village. Previous 
to this our Light Infantry under the command 
of B. Gen. Wayne had taken the fort at Stony 
point and made prisoners the whole Garrison 
consisting of 381 prisoners, 29 officers besides 
100 killed and some wounded. Our loss only 
16 killed and 62 wounded. 

Sunday 18. Went down by water to Peeks- 
hill and joined my regt. The approach of Sir 
Henry Clifton’s army by land obliged us to 
raise the seige and return to the heights above 
Peekshill where Genl. Heath’s Division joined 
us, the whole encamped on the ground. Our 
people evacuated Stony point at night. 

Monday 9. Maj. Genl. Heath’s & Howe’s Di- 
visions marched to the East side the river oppo- 
site West point, except Genl. Nixon’s which 
was left at the gorge of the mountains a little 
above the village. 

Tuesday 20. By a general arrangement of 
the army, Genl. Patterson’s brigade was or- 
dered on to the point which together with Lar- 
ned’s and the North Carolina Brigades compose 
the garrison at West point under the command 
of Genl. MeDougal commandant. 

Wednesday 21. His Excellency (Genl: 
oy moved his headquarters to this 

‘ost. 

Monday 26. A small supply of Tea, Sugar 
and Coffee arrived here from our States. 

Wednesday 28. Went by water to New 
Wirdsor, carried Col. Wards proportion of 


. 


State Stores. Not finding him at home, went 
over to Fishkill. Lodged at Esq. Wattles. 

Thursday 29. Returned with Lt. Bailey to 
W. Point. 


August Monday 2. His Excellency directed 
to have the muster of the Brigades and Garri- 
sons postponed till Friday. 

Sunday 15. Dined with 5 other officers of 
Patterson's Brigade at Head Quarters. Heard 
His Excellency read accounts which he had re- 
ceived of an engagement between the British 
& French Fleets in the West Indies of whom the 
latter were the conquerers. Attended public 
worship with Patterson’s and Larned’s Brig- 
ades in the evening. 

Wednesday 18. Rec'd a letter from Col. 
Harrison A. D. C. commander in chief, per- 
mitting me to act as Commissary of Musters. 

Friday 20. Had accounts of Major Lee’s 
taking the fort at Powles-hook by storm on the 
night of the [7th inst. and bringing off the 

risoners 150 in number. Our loss was only 
3 killed and a few wounded. 

Thursday 26. Was passed at the American 
Union Lodge, with Colo. Putman Major Fer- 
nald & Dr. Skinner to a Fellow Craft. 

September Tuesday 7. Mr. Whiting was 
raised to the sublime degree of a Master Ma- 
son. ; 

Wednesday. His Excellency the chevalier 
de la Luzerne new minister Plemopotentiary 
from France arrived in camp on his way to 
Philadelphia. 13 cannon were discharged on 
the occasion. 

Friday 24. The officers of Genl. Patterson’s 
Brigade met & chuse the-Genl. and Col. Tup- 
per to represent them in the genl. court of 
our State. 

Tuesday 28. Genl. Patterson and Col. Tup- 
per put off for Boston. Sent a letter by Colo. 
Tupper to be submitted to the case of Daniel 
Simpson of the Genl. court. 

October Tuesday 12. The daty of Fatigue 
was duninished in thearmy and that of maneu- 
vering increased by a geul. order. - 

Wednesday 13. A committee of two from 
the Genl. Vourt of our State arrived in camp. 

Friday. ‘Took post in Batalion and per- 
formed my duty as Captain of a company in 
executing the maneuvers. 





Saturday 16. A strong talk thata French 
Fleet is on the coast and that great prepara- 
tions are making to lay seige to New York. 


Sunday 17. Being the anniversary of the 
capture of Burguoyne and his army, the mem- 
bers of Union Chamber hada social dinner 
prepared on which they fed agreeably and 
drank the following toasts: 

‘*The memory of those brave men who have 
fallen in defence of American Liberty.”’ 

**fhe Army of the United States.”’ 

‘Perpetual union between the citizens and 
soldiers ot America.” 

‘*May our party spirit be attended by the ra- 
diant lustre of Continental friendship.”’ 

‘*Every nation who assists an injured and 
suffering people.”’ 

Monday 18. Dr. Wingate arrived from 
Boston with the assurance that our regimental 
clothing was on the way between this & Spring- 
field. 

Tuesday 19. Rec’d of Dr. Wingate my 2d 
moiety Note of seventy-five pounds. 

Thursday 21. Had certain intelligence that 
the enemy evacuated their posts at Verplank’s 
and Stony Points this morning. Our troops 
took possession in the afternoon. 

Saturday 23. Our regimental clothing ar- 
rived—bad enough! 

Sunday 24. Anniversary of my nativity. 
Twenty-seven of my golden years have irrevo- 
cably passed! How much of life is spent & 
how little improvement is made in virtue. ‘‘My 
days are like the weaver’s shuttle—a tale that 
is told.”” 

Wednesday 27. Genl. Heath’s Division 
marched to & encamped near Peekshill. 

Freday 2. Had certain intelligence of the 
success of the Count de Estaing in conjunztion 
with Genl. Lincoln in Georgia. 

Saturday 30. Had certain accounts of the 
evacuation of Rhode Island by the enemy. 

November, Thursday 11. ‘The officers of the 
Washington Lodge No. 10 were installed in 
due andample torm by the Worshipful Master 
tart. Major Farnald set off for Boston. 

Monday 15. The 7th Mass. Regt. late Al- 
den’s came on to the point to join Genl. Pat- 
terson’s Brigade. Our regt. rec’d orders to 
join Nixon’s Brigade. 

Wednesday 17. Our regt. encamped & 
marched for Peekshill. 

Thursday 18. Our (the 12 Mass.) regt. 
were remanded back and ordered to Peekshill 
for winter quarters. 

Friday 19. The North Carolina Brigade 
marched for Charleston South Carolina. 

Saturday 20. The Pennsylvania line moved 
off for winter quarters in Jersey. The Con- 
necticut line crossed King’s Ferry to winter 
quarters. 

December, Wednesday 8. Wrote the M. 
Worshipful Joseph Webb Esq. G. M. at Bos- 
ton enclosed him some matvers from Washing- 
ton Lodge, under cover to Lt. Col. Fernald. 

Thursday 9. Thanksgiving throughout the 
United States. Had an exceeding good dinner 
for which and the Divine favor bestowed on 
our arms, endeavored to be thankful. The 
poor and needy had our warmest wishes that 
they might haveas great cause of thankfulness 


as we. 

Sunday 12. At Fishkill. Attended the 
funeral ot one Lt. Fellows of Colo. Hazens 
regt. Dr. Graham delivered a short discourse 
on the occasion. If we escape the dangers of 
the Field we are not secure from the arrest_of 
death in winter quarters. 

Saturday 25, Christmas. Mr. Whitne 
Col. Kosicusko and I dined at Mr. Mandeville’s 
by special invitation. Genl. Heath dined there 
m His and Mr. Nelson’s family are pat- 
terns of tender kindness and benevolence to 
strangers & of domestic economy. They de- 
mand the highest place in my esteem for the 
generous treatment I have so frequently re- 
ceived from their liberal hands. 

Monday 27, St John’s Day. The fraternity 
celebrated the Feast at this place. They con- 
cond a6 the Late seep coll meshed Ie sua 
lar procession accor dng to their different 
grees in Masonry, to an elegant dinner pre- 

for that purpose, when Bro. Porter ae- 
ivered an oration suitable to the occasion. 
After the repast they retired in the same order. 

‘Behold how good and pleasant it is for 
brethren to dwell tugether in unity.”’ 

28. Snow storm. Inclosed a list 
of the officers & members of Washi = 
to the most Worshipful Jas. Webb ton, by 
Bro. Whiting. 


, which, if gained, will stand 
in oP ¢.50,000,000 One is about 200 
in width, extending 
foot of 56th street and Broadway, and 
along the line of 54th street to 6th ay- 
Another is a plot of 8 acres at Fulton 
and batew, which has been held 
1773, under a 99 years’ lease, now about 
; and the other is about 200 acres of 
near lem. 


Ti 
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Terrie Catamrry at Sea. The propel- 
ler steamer Metis, Capt. Burton of the Ston- 
ington Line was wrecked about six miles off 
Watch Hill, on Friday morning. A dreadful 
storm prevailed the latter part of the night 
and about four o’clock the Metis was struck 
by the schooner Nettie Cushing of Thomaston 
Me., knocking a hole in her bottom, when she 
immediately began to fill: The passengers 
were aroused and warned to secure life pre- 
servers and in a short time the lower part of 
the boat, engines, &c., went down about five 
miles from the shore. A large namber of the 
passengers and crew climbed on the upper 
deck which parted from the hull and floated. 
The waves rolled high and the rain continued, 
but the upper works floated and struck the 
shore just below the Ocean House about a 
quarter to eight o’clock Friday morning. | 

The Metis had on board 104 passengers and 
45 deck hands, waiters, &c. 

The following account of the disaster is by 
Captain Burtonzwho was among the saved: 


“We left New York at 5.15 P.M. on the 
29th of August. The weather was overcast 
and rainy with a fresh breeze from the south- 
east, at 3.40 A.M. when between the two 
light houses, Montauk Point and Watch Hill, 
about five miles from the Rhode Island shore 
the propeller was run into ni an unknown 
, schooner, striking us abaft of the stern or near- 
ly abreast of the pilot house. The propeller 
was immediately stopped and turned round and 
we endeavored to find the vessel but failed to 
do so. Isent the matesand pilot below to 
ascertain if the propeller was making any wa- 
ter, they reported to me that she was not and 
we considered the damage very slight and 
then proceeded on our way to Providence. 
After running a few moments the engineer re- 
— that the steamer was rapidly sinking. 
immediately headed her for the nearest shore 
and used every exertion in our power to reach 
it. 

At this time the wind was blowing a strong 
gale from the southeast accompanied by heavy 
rain. It soon became evident the steamer must 

o dowa. It was not longer than half an hour 
rom the time she was headed for shore till she 
sunk. ‘The life boats were lowered and filled 
with persons anxious to be saved. One of the 
boats was swamped but was soon righted by 
the engineer who was on her. He sculled her 
up to the wrecc and she was again boarded 
with success. About 50 persons were left on 
sthe upper deck, which drifted with the gale. 
The storm still continued, and although sev- 
eral vessels came within sight none recognized 
us. We continued in th‘s perilous condition 
till about 8 o’clock A. M. we neared the shore, 
one-half miie from Watch Hill light house 
The surf was very high and our danger in- 
creased. By this time a large number of peo- 
ple trom Watch Hill Hotel were on the beach 
proffering aid, but all was of no use to us. 
The roar of the surf prevented any communi- 
cation and it was evident to us that the deck 
on which we floated must soon go to pieces. 
In a few minutes that breaking up commenced 
and we were all thrown into the surf. By the 
kindness of those on shore nearly all were 
saved from the pilot-house and upper works. 
Iam unable to say at present how many of 
aa and passengers were lost witl the 

ull.”’ 


It is now known that nearly forty persons 
were drowned, and the bodies have been re- 
covered and mostly identified. The scene at 
Watch Hill as friends and relatives came to 
identify the bodies is said to have been heart- 
Yending. 

The Metis belonged to the Stonington Line 
of which Senator Sprague is President, and 
was valued at 175,000. She is a total loss. 

——<—2_> © - 

TerrisLe Incipent. Friday afternoon, dur- 
ing the height of the storm, a party of ladies 
took hacks and rode out to Portland Head to 
enjoy the grandeur of the scene which is pre- 
sented at that place during a gale. Both par- 
ties arrived about the same time, and alight- 
ing proceeded to the rocks to get a better view 
of the angry waves as they roared and broke 
upon the ledges. The hackmen, who were ac- 
quaintances, named Augustus Williams and 
Freborn Bean, went together, with the party, 
and while the gentlemen and ladies were stand- 
ing in two groups on the top of the rocks the 
hackmen passed around a point down on a low- 
er shelf where the spray broke furiously. 
Both were dressed in long rubber coats, 
boots and cape caps, and they sat there a few 
minutes allowing the spray to dash over 
them and laughing tosee the water run 
away. Some of the party attempted to 
warn them of their danger, but the force of 
the wind prevented them from hearing what 
was said. Soon a great roller came in and 
rose over the rock, lifting the men up and car- 
rying them off into the awful tumult of wa- 
ters. The people on the rock were paralyzed 
with fear. It wasa terrible sight and they 
knew that ten thousand men could not have 
stayed those terrible elements. 

Williams was a married man and lived in 
Portland. Bean was the only son of Eliphas 
C. Bean, Esq., of Bethel, was about twenty- 
five years of age and unmarried. 

© 

Tue Free at Somerser Mitts. We “have 
received the following additional particulars of 
the fire at Somerset Mills to which we briefly 
alluded last week: 

The fire was confined to the large saw mill 
and machine shop of Messrs. Wing & Bates 
and G. W. Lawrence & Bros., known as the 
Somerset Mills Company, which indeed was 
the only enterprise that made the business of 
the place. At the Mills there is a dam across 
the Kennebec with a fall of 12 feet, and the 
mill that was burned was a large one, which 
has been thoroughly repaired, and was run 
the year round, giving employment to some 75 
or 100 men, and the means of building up 
about it a prospePous little village, with two 
or three stores.. The mill was one story high 
and at one end of it wasa machineshop. There 
was not much lumber destroyed, happily there 
being none of much value in the immediate 
vicinity. Last year at this time the yard was 
full of valuable lumber. The entire loss is be- 
tween $40,000, and $50,000, on which there 
was an insurance of $18,000. The enterpris- 
ing proprietors of the mill are not discouraged 
by this calamity, but will proceed to rebuild 
the structure. 


—— 

RaiLroap To Aroostook —Northern Aroos- 
took may have a railroad sooner than the peo- 
pleof that section expect, if there is any foun- 
dation for the following dispatch from St. An- 
drews: A party of Americans have been in 
Charlotte county during the past week exam- 
ining the St. Andrews railroad with a view of 
purchasing the same. The party consists of 
G. K. Jewett, Esq., President of the Europe- 
an & North American R R. Ov., in Maine; Mr. 
Angell, Superintendent, and Mr. Emery, Solici- 
tor of the same, and others. These gentlemen 
seek to purchase the St. Andrews Railroad 
and its branches, and this accomplished, their 
intention is to extend the road from Houlton up 
through Presque Isle, saving the necessity of 
building a road from Mattawamkeag Point to 
Houlton, which would require a road some 
ninety miles long. 

>>. a— 

g@ Sanford is having a local excitement. 
One town meeting voted to enlarge the Town 
House and add a hall, and the job was let to 
contractors who began work. A counter move- 
ment started and a meeting was called to re- 
scind the former action. Ths meeting was il- 
legal; so angther was called at which the ac- 
tion of the original meeting was rescinded and 
it was voted to sell the old house and build a 
new one at Springvale; also tw prosecute all 
who had any hand in the work on the olf 
house. Now another meeting has been called 
to discard the action of the last meeting. 
Meantime the contractor for enlarging the 
town house is “‘pushing things,”’ and if he is. 
smart he will have his work done before the 
meeting is held. The lawyers view the quarrel 
with satisfaction. 

— 

Atron Bay Campmesrinc. The annal camp- 
meeting at Alton Bay, New Hampshire, will 
commence on the 7th inst., and continue over 
two Sabbaths. Fare is reduced on the Maine 
Central railroad and passengers will go over 
the Portland and Rochester railroad, changing 
cars at Morrill’s Corner, Westbrook. 
Passengers will remember and call for camp- 





meeting tickets on the last named road. 


Items of Maine News. 
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M. E. C. Millett of West Minot raised 400 bush- 
els of onions this year. 

Norway is agitated at the prospect of militia 
muster sometime this month. 

The channel of the Penobscot is being cleared 
and deepened near Mattakeunk rips. 9 

A. F. Watson, Esq., a lawyer and a prominent 
citizen of Unity, died im that place last week. 

Bickford, the burglar, who has been operating 
in York county, has been arrested in Worcester, 
Mass. 

The town treasurer of Wesley has paid the boun- 
ty on forty-four bears killed in that town the pres- 
ent season. 

Miss Francis B. Stickney, an esteemed teacher in 
the Auburn schools, died on Tuesday of typhoid 
fever. 

William A. Lee, a native of Brunswick, was 
drowned at Providence, R. I., while bathing, Aug- 
ust 15th. 

Dix Island workmen ara now employed but 
eight hours a day. The new rule went into effect 
on Tuesday. 

In the race between King William and Phil 
Sheridan, at Lewiston, Wednesday, Sheridan won. 

The Aroostook papers call loudly for connections 
with the night express trains on the Euperoean & 
North American Railway. 

One 8. P. Cudworth, who recently stole money 
and a gold watch from his fellow boarders in Au- 
burn, has been captured in East Attleboro, Mass. 

The steam whistle at West Quoddy Head, was in 
operation 24 days in succession in August, on ac- 
count of the thick fog. 

The lumber mills at Lewiston are at work on or- 
ders exclusively. There has not been so little lum- 
ber on hand for years. 

Messrs. A. B. Bates & Son of West Waterville, 
manufacture twelve hundred dozen saw bucks and 
four thousand dozen saw frames per annum. 

The Bay View House at Camden has averaged a 
thousand arrivals for July and August, which 
shows the popularity of that hotel. 

The outbuildings and part of the house of Dan- 
iel O’Connell of Berwick were burned Monday. 

A fire about noon consumed a quantity of lum- 
ver in a dry house connected with the Maine Gen- 
eral Hospital at Portland. 

Willie Britain, a boy about 13 years of age, 
living with Mr. Joseph Perry of Sweden, fell from 
the high beams of a barn to the floor a few days 
ago, and broke both his wrists. 

The school committee of Pembroke, publish in 
the Sentinel, interesting schooi statistics of that 
town and congratulate its citizens upon the g: ati- 
fying success which has attended the abolition of 
the dist rict system. 

During the tremendous ge'e of Friday afternoon, 
a very fine yacht valued at $4000, owned by par- 
ties in Castine, was driven on the rocks near the 
Northport camp-meeting grounds and dashed to 
pieces. 

A desp itch was received at Alfred Friday that 
Beckford, the burglar who operated so successful- 
ly in that vicinity during the season has been ar- 
rested in Worcester. Sheriff Warren at once went 
to bring him back to York county. 

Under the date of August 13th patents were is- 
sued tothe following citizens of Maine: Sherman 
Smith and E. L. Smith, Skowhegan, for bustle; 
Lemuel B. Palmer, Belfast, for stave jointer. 

The Maine Central Railroad Company have pur- 
chased what is known as Hall’s hill near Hermon 
Centre. A side track leading to it has been put 
down and the gravel will be used on the road. 

A few days since Evan S. Kilgore of Newry, a 
lad about a dezsn years of age, was chased from 
the field, within a few rods of his father’s house, 
by a bear. 

After the first of October persons who hold rev- 
chue stamps no longer required in use, may claim 
from the Revenue Commissioners 95 per cent. of 
the amount they represent. 

The store of William E. Currier of Camden, 
was broken into on the night of Saturday, 24th. 
The money draw was robbed of most of its con- 
tents and goods to the value of $150 were taken. 

Mrs Emeline Watts of St. George, was shot in 
the neck and nearly killed on the 22d, by a young 
man named Kellar, who foolishly pointed a pistol 
at her, supposing it was not loaded. 

The Gazette says the fireman’s muster, to take 
place at Rockland next month, seems destined to 
be one of the largest displays of the kind ever wit- 
nessed along the Eastern shore of Maine. 

The Srnrise says that Messrs. Holmes Bros., 
from Vermont, have purchased the Cochrane mill 
privilege at Caribou, and erected a large building 
for the manufacture of potato starch. They are 
putting in the machinery and will have the mill in 
readiness ior operation by the time the potato crop 
is harvested. 

The lumbering interests are thriviug at Bar 
Mills, Buxton, a neat and commodious grist mill 
has been erected in place of the old one consumed 
by the late fire, and what is to add very much to 
the appearance of the village is a house of wor- 
ship. 

Miss Florence Sargent of Boston, about 17 years 
of age, was thrown from a wagon in Eliot, on Fri- 
day last, and so badly injured that she died on 
Saturday. Miss Sargent was visiting some friends 
in Eliot, and while taking ashort ride with her 
uncle the horse took fright and ran away, result- 
ing as above stated. 

The President, Superintendent and Directors of 
the Knox and Lincoln Railroad, together with the 
President and officers of the Penobscot Bay and 
River Railroad and also Superintendent Lunt of 
the Maine Centr.1 were in Camden, Monday last, 
looking over the proposed route of the P. B. & R. 
Railroad. 

The Transcript says a few days ago, in this city, 
a large glass fell from a passe partout frame sus- 
pended over the head of a bed. The edge of the 
heavy glass falling from a considerable fieight 
struck upon the pillow, exactly where a few hours 
later the face of a sleeping person would have been. 

The Journal says during County Attorney Pul- 
sifer’s administration of 2 1-2 years, $15,000 has 
been paid into the County Treasury by the liquor 
sellers of that county as fines imposed by the 
Court. This is $1000 more than the aggregate of 
all previous fines in the history of the county. 

W. W. Thomas, Jr., commissioner of emigration, 
arrived from New Sweden last week and re- 
ports the crops in that vicinity looking finely. 
They comme. ced harvesting their wheat at New 
Sweden the 26th inst., earlier than for several years. 

On Friday, August 23d, while Mr. George F. 
Huckins of Presque Isle, and men, were taking 
supper, his little son Willie, aged six years, got 
upon the hay cart at the door, when the cart start- 
ed and he fell out, and the wheel passed over his 
head, crushing it so that he lived only half an 
hour, 

Crops in the Aroostook valley are reported abun- 
dant; stock is selling at good prices, and the far- 
mers are prospering. 

Freeman McKenney, a provision dealer of West- 
brovk, while out after woodcocks with several com- 
panions was accidentally shot by a companion 
named Bailey (his shot scattering wildly es it left 
the gun) in the right eye. Dr. Tukesbury viewed 
the wound and judged he should have to take out 
the eye. 

Mrs. Charlotte Little of Boston, while riding on 
Wednesday, near Monmouth Centre, was thrown 
from her carriage striking her head against the 
stone wall, cutting a long gash to the bone. She 
was rendered unconscious and continued so for 
three hours. The skull was not fractured, though 
there was a severe concussion of the brain. 


The Commercial reports a daring case of gar- 
roting and robberry which occurred in Bangor, 
Sunday, of which James Sheay was the victim. 
Sheay was relieved of $175 in money and some 
papers, the affair occurring in broad day light, 
and upon the public street. A desperate gang, 
very eaidently, are at large in that city. 

Mr. Wm. Mayo, employed in a bakery at Ells- 

worth, drowned himself Wednesday forenoon by 
fastening his hands before him and jumping into 
the river. 
He had not : een out of the office more than fifteen 
minutes before he was found dead in the river. 
Financial daties constituted the motive of the sui- 
cide. 

Some time during the night of Aug. 27th the 
store of J. B tt of D k, was enterod 
through a back window by burglars, and robbed 
of about $50 or $60 in bank bills and scrip, about 
$12 being imthe post office, which is kept in the 
store. No goodsof any kind were missed from the 
store, nor was the safe in the store tampered with, 
so it is presumed they were not professional bur- 
glars. No clue to the perpetrators of the robbery 
as yet has been obtained. 

The Baptist Associations of Maine will be held 
as follows: Bowdoinham, Gardiner, Sept. 10th; 
Damariscotta, Waldoboro’, Sept. 4th; Hancock 
Lawoni, Sept. 10th; Kennebec, Skowhegan, Sept. 
3d; Lincoln, Thomaston, Sept. 11; Oxford, Bethel, 
Sept. 10; Penobscot, Etna, Sept. 3d; Piscataquis, 
Dover, Sept. 17th; Saco River, Biddeford, Sept. 
4th; Waldo, Belfast, Sept. 17th; W shington, 
Princton, Sept. 10th; York, Senord, Sept. 11. 

The Eastern Normal School has an entering 
class of nearly thirty-five pupils. The call for 
graduates is much in excess of the supply. The 
members of the last class have already been called 
to excellent positions. The brick work of the Nor- 
mal building is nearly fiaished. It will be one of 
the best school houses in Eastern Maine. 
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Items of General News. 
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Gen. Sherman sails for home September 5th. 

The New York policeman Aiken, charged with 
robberies, has confessed the crime. 

Rey. Chas. Spurgeon of London is expected to 
visit Brooklyn this fall. 

Carlist bards have robbed a railway station in 
the province of Gerona, Spain. 

W. J. Williams, proprietor of the Montgomery 
Advertiser is dead. 

Francis Maroney, a New York stone cutter, hag 
fallen heir to $300,000 in Ireland. 

Pardo the new President of Peru was inaugura- 
ted Aug. 24, Hé is very popular. 

Thousands of cattle are dying for want of water 
upon the Texan plains. 

The Cuban war vessel, the Pioneer, has been de- 
clared forfeited to the government. 

Judge Barnard is going into the tobacco busi- 
ness. 

Michael Sanford, a New Jersey sporting man, 
while beating his wife was fatally shot by his son. 

The priesthood in Peru are becoming unpopular. 
President Pardo sent one to the callaboose for using 

obscene language. 

Rev. James Gibbons of North Carolina has re- 
ceived a bull creating him Bishop of Richmond, Va. 

Fears of almost universal bankruptcy among 
the planters in Alabama are entertained, the ray- 
ages of the cotton worm are so great. 

Mrs. Lamb has been arrested at St. Paul, Minn., 
charged with poisoning her husband, daughter, 
son, and two others. ' 

The Internations) Mill, at White Pine, Nevada, 
was destroyed by fire Friday. Loss, $250,000. 

The competitive trial of steam fire engines at 
the New England Fair at Lowell has been fixed for 
Sept. 6. 

Gen. McClellan declined a public reception in 
San Francisco, and disclaims any particular con- 
nection with the Arizona Diamond Mining Comps 
ny. 

It is stated that President Thiers has ordered the 
arrest of Don Carlos, if found on the border, as he 
is believed to be fermenting another disturbance 
against Spain. 

The Berlin journals state that the French gov- 
ernment will commence the payment of another 
installment of the war indemnity next week. 

Mrs. Jas. Fisk, proprietor of the Opera House, 
refuses to cance! the profitable Erie lease of half of 
the property, made by her husband, and it aceord- 
ingly has eleven more years to run. 

Burglars entered the United States Bonded Ware- 
house at the Cunard docks in New York Thursday 
night, and carried off $6000 worth of silks belong- 
ing to A. T. Stewart & Co.. 

Judge Dent caned Henry Reed of the Washing- 
ton Capitol Saturday, on account of some charges 
of bribery made by that paper. Reed received 
two or three slight cuts on the head. Dent was 
arrested. 

The South American Indians are as bad as their 
northern brethren. They recently “‘raided’’ near 
Rosario, Buenos Ayres, killing twenty persons and 
carrying off many families. 

A disgraceful prize fight between Kelley of Hav- 
erhill, and ‘Timothy of Providence, R. L., oocurred 
at Campobello, opposite Eastport, Me., Friday, 
Kelley winning. 

The parties charged with having robbed the 
Blackstone Bank in Uxbridge last July have been 
committed to jail in Worcester to await action of 
the grend jury. 

Brooklyn is excited over the disappearance of 
several pretty young wives. The people think 
they have eloped, but their husbands refuse to be- 
lieve it. 

Victoria Woodhull and Tennie Cisflin were ex- 
amined in suits brought against them, and both 
testified they did not own a dollar’s worth of prop- 
erty. 

The Boston Advertiser denounces the Coliseum 
lottery scheme a8 a gross violation of law. To say 
the least it’s rather an iuglorious ending for so big 
a show. 

A corner in cheese is threatened. The markets 
are said to be poorly supplied. The home consump- 
tion is very large, and the demand for export gieat- 
er than has ever been. 

A brother of Dr. Livingstone, the African explor- 
er, announces his complete faith in Staniey’s state- 
ments, identifies his brother’s handwriting, and 
accounts for his Americanisms as ‘‘broad Scotch.’’ 

Maj. Edw. J. Jones, Constable of the Common- 
wealth of Mass., has resigned his office, to take 
effect as soon as a successor is appointed. He 
thinks the state of his health requires him to seek 

employment less excitiag and annoying. 

The receipts of-grain at the five western lake 
ports, Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, Milwaukee, and 
Chicago, have been this year, up to and including 
August 19, a little less than 61,000,000 bushels, 
three millions in excess of last year to the same 
date, and fifteen in excess of 1870. 

A deputy United States Marshal and an assistant 
while discharging their official duties at Raleigh, 
N. C. were attacked by a mob, shot at, and beat- 
en, and the assistant fatally wounded. The depu- 
ty calls on the United States Marshal for assistance. 

Two men named Moses Philer and John Garland 


N. H., Thursday afternoon, by a premature blast. 
Philer is probably fatally injured, being badly cut 
and burned. He is a native of Maine and unmar- 
ried. Garlanu will recover. 

Prof. Agassiz and party have gathered ong hun- 
dred thousand valuable specimens of mineralogy, 
botany and natural history on the cruise of the 

teamer Hassler. A thorough survey of the bay 
of San Francisco will be made and the party will 
then break up. 

Dr. G. W. Hatch of New York, and Mr. J. Fran- 
cis Harding of Washington, both Maine men, are 
members of the commission appointed by Congress 
to determine our north-western boundary from the 
Rocky Mountains to the Lake of the Woods. 

The many friends of Dr. J. G. Holland and his 
wi fe will be pained to hear that Mrs Holland has 
been obliged to have one of her eyes removed, on 
account of its diseased conditien. The operation 
has been successfully performed, and her general 
health is good. 

Advices from India report the cholera raging 
throughout the Empire. The number of deaths 
is appalling. The greatest alarm prevails among 
the inhabitants. In Labore the disease is most ma- 
lignant. Thousands are carried off, and a general 
panic prevails. At Maenmer the ravages are terri- 
ble. 

Gen. Sickles is quite a noted man in Madrid. 
He entertains in a style equal to the best nobles in 
the land, and drives aboutin an equipage that 
would do credit to the king of Spain himself. His 
wife leads the ton, and is authority on all matters 
appertaining to dress, soc iety, and etiquette. 

Among the remarkable mineral discoveries re- 
cently made in Utah is that of a bismuth mine, the 
only bismuth mine, so far as is known, in the coun- 
try. It has heretofore been found almost exclusive- 
ly in Saxony, and its production has been held as a 
monopoly by the Saxon government. 


Wm. F. Round, an associate editor of the Boston 
Daily Globe, has been appointed by the President 
an assistant commissioner from the United States 
to the international exposition at Vienna. He will 
look especially after the interests of New Eng- 
land exhibitors, 

Some freight cars laden with oil on the Junction 
road in Philadlephia fell with a bridge upon the 
track of the Reading road Tuesday, where another 
train struck them, wrecking twenty coal cars and 
a locomotive. A conflagration of the other cars 
ensued, and the loss is estimated at $250,000. 

The New York Post classes the exploit of the 
Tribune reporter in getting into the Bloomingdale 
Asylum under the head of “‘Sneak-thieving jour- 
nalism,’’ and thinks his revelations should not have 
a feather’s weight as evidence agrinst the manage- 
ment of that asylum. 

It is stated in a private letter received from Fort 
Sill, Indian Territory, by the clerk of the Board 
of Indian Commissioners, that the Kiowa chiefs 
brought into the agency at that point two white 
girls, aged respectively 18 and 14 years, and trans- 
ferred them to the United States authorities. 


A Watertown boy only fifteen years of age has 
been arrested for highway robbery and an assault 
with intent to kill. When found he was beating 
his mother. He went around with a pistol, and 
twice on the same day stopped travellers and de- 
manded money or their lives. 

A cable dispatch says that Mr. Dawson, the well 
knowa geographer, has returned from Zanzibar. 
He reports having been in communication with Dr. 
Livingstone, and states that the latter does not 
regard the Geograpnice! Society as wholely friend- 
ly. He expresses himself as dissatisfied with its 
refusal to accept certain of his statements regard- 
ing the Nile question, w. ich he claims have been 
the fruit of actual and laborious investigation. 

A funny story is told aboat a Boston clergyman 
by the Roman Zeitung a widely circulated literary 
journal of Berlin. According to its narrative, the 
clergyman was detected flourishing with one of his 
fair parishoners, and received, by order of the Su- 
perior Court, fifty lashes on the bare back, besilfes 
having his forehead branded with « red hot iron by 
the “‘executioner of Boston.”’ 

On the mountains of the mining districts in Ne- 
vada there is ice half an inch thick. 

The second trial of Mrs. Farr, the California 
murderess, begins Monday, 
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THE BEGGAR AND THS KING. 
BY J. D, GOODWIN, 


And, drinking of che sare care-freeing cha 
All round him drowsy courtiers wait, 
Without the palace gate, the sup’s rays pouring 
A beset Tent Gheas, aaline? his fanleet 
; whom, . 
The liveried slaves ave driven from his shed, 


And all the chambers of the mental feeling, 
Straightway with many floating fancies teem. 


The king lived o’er again his days of glory: 
more he hoard his subects’ foud acclaim; 


He dreamed of plundered towns and pil 
ntered 


of fee 9 t c 
He heard his minstrels sing their fulsome ditties. 
In praise of him whose in 

He felt the cares anew which round him hove’ 
When his high pinnacle of fame was won; 

He felt the conscience-pang he oft had smothered 
When some most feul and cruel act was ‘one; 

He dreamed of plots which ’gainst him were directed 
By patriot souls, who sought their land to free; 

He gave to death those daring few detected, 
The block for prize, and heaven for liberty; 

He saw again his royal offspring falling, ’ 
Struck by the vengeance of the mighty hand: 

He heard his subjects’ bitter whispers, callin s 
For freedom for their poor, down-trodden land. 


But, ah! without the gate, the beggar, siceping, 
Saw visions seldom seen by mortal eye; 
For o’er his tired soul e glimpses creeping 
Of glories which shall never fade nor die. : 
He heard the heavenly choirs their anthems raising, 
In tuveful cadences, a: d strains sublime; 
He heard the voice of countless millions praising, 
Whose song shall echo to the end of time; 
Beside the stream of life he walked, surrounded 
By angels, in pure robes and crowns of gold; 
And all the starry courts the while resounded 
With —, from golden harps untold, 
Forgotten all his pin, his care, his anguish; 
His Srey pilgrimage forgotten now ; 
No longer did his soul in sorrow languish, 
Nor sweat of agony roll down his brow; , 
He walked no more the earth, with tears and sighing, 
But trod the courts above, in light arrayed; 
And answered now was atl his piteous crying: 
He heard the voice of Love,—*‘Be not afraid |!” 


So the afternoon: the sun descended 
’Mid golden ciouds and purple, hazy smoke, 

That with the far-off, faint-lined hiils was blended; 
And courtiers, beggar. and the king awoke. 

One work to toil and care; his dream had taught him 
Sleep was no blessing, = it closed his eyes: 
The gar woke; his golden dream had brought him 

Blessing and rest,—he woke in Paradise! 


—From Old and New, for September. 
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Our Story Teller. 


HARD TIMES. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 

Mrs. Frirman was a proud woman, if she 
did enjo ag and she had no intention of 
letting Mrs. enslow know that the family 
lived on canaille bread. 

Obed had been kicked in the chest by Black 
Bill, who was trying to run with thecart, and 
now he lay on the bed in the family bedroom, 
and Salome was withhim. Mrs. Fairman had 
told the men folks, more than a hundred 
times, that they ought to sell Black Bill; but 
she was not anybody to be considered, and no 
heed was paid to what she said. There was 
ene satisfaction though; things had turned 
outexactly as she predicted they yrould, and 
that was the worst possible. 

Now as she stepped away from the stove 
where she had been carefully covering “ the 
little gray loaves with a crash towel, she 
prem out of the Window at the spring pas- 
tures that were perishing for the want of 
rain, and where the cattle could scarcely get a 
mouthful ; and beyond to the hard-looking 
plowed fields that showed only the faintest 
glimmer of blue-green oats. The wells were 
giving out, and springs that never before had 
known to fail. 

Mrs. Fairman’s face had a cut-water outline. 
It was rheumy and pinched in at the nostrils, 
and tucked down at the corners of the mouth. 
Now, as she looked at the cold, bleak, brown 
fields taken in connection with the canailly 
loaves behind the stove, it seemed plain to her 
mind that there was a judgment upon them ; 
and in a somewhat vague way she connected 
the judgiment with Obed, ‘‘who had never been 
under conviction since she married him,’’ and 
who had seldom stepped his foot into the 
meeting house at the Uorners. She had read 
in the newspapers that the drouth extended 
over the whole of New England, and a large 
portion of the Western States; but it did not 
occur to her that Providence was going con- 
siderably out of the way to punish Obed for 
his obstinacy and spiritual blindness. 

A man had ridden early in the morning ov- 
er from Salisbury, with Whitcomb’s bill, and 
had threatened to levy on some of the farm 
implements, and order a sheriff's sale unless 
it was paid in ten days. Mrs. Fairman knew 
that Obed was ‘‘drained’’ of money, and the 
prospect of being sold out of house and home, 
a thing she had so often predicted would hap- 
pen, seemed dismally near. 

Miss Henslow lived across the road in a lit- 
tle house that aogeeeen to be always in the 
sulks. Now she left her goose heating, and 
took a section of Deacon Broderip’s coat over 
her arm, with her big tailor’s shears at her 
side, and went, stooping, acrossthe way. She 
had a crooked back, anda hooked nose, with 
a mouth that hid itself in the big cavity of 
her face, and which, some way, gave one the 
impression of a gigantic owl. She appeared 
to have a three-story throat, and to speak out 
of the basement door. She stepped over one 
of Salome’s flower beds, where the ‘‘sturtions”’ 
could not push their heads through the caked 
soil, and she gave a sharp peck on the win- 
dow pane ati ber steel thimble. 

“*I got the fidgets setting alone,’’ she began, 
as Mrs. Fairman admitied her, andesettled 
down and let her poke bonnet fall back, show- 
ing a ring of snuffy brown hair each side of 
her face, done up with a big pin. ‘‘You see I 
dreamed of rats last night, and it’s always a 
bad sign. The last time it aagofaes was just 
before Aunt Debby Strong died. Seth Barna- 
by and his cousin went np to wateh the last 
night, and oy said Miss Pratt, who’d been 
hired to stay there, set the scantiest supper 
ever was. Did yon hear about Hiram Waik- 
. er’s wife? She was Aunt Debby’s niece, and 
is coming into the property ; and just as soon 
as she got back from the grave, she went to 
counting over the things, and what do you 
think ? There was six of the old lady’s best 
sheets gone. 

**Dear me,’’ said Mrs. Fairman, coming out 
of the buttery, with her apron half full of 
dried apples, ‘‘these are solemn times.’’ 

The expression had great force, although it 
was a little uncertain whether it applied to 
Aunt Debby’s sheets or to things in general. 
“T guess road may be,’’ croaked Miss Hens- 
ow, sus ing the operation of ting one 
of the ps a Dae Broderi vem “It 
looks as though there wouldn’t be a spear of 

in raised this season; and there’s Dave 
lodgett, one of them Millerites—second ad- 
venters they call themselves—saying the 
world’s going to be burnt up this year, on ac- 
count of the big horn and the little horn in 
the book of Daniel. I asked if he wouldn’t 
like to engage me to make his ascension robe, 
for I thought if he didn’t come out straight 
whey calculations, I might as,well have the 
") ." 
’ Salome stepped out of the bedroom with a 
great bowl in her hand. She was a tall girl, 
with light hair just turning a little on gold. 
It had slipped out of its braid, and was hang- 
ing against her white neck. 

‘*What a mop of hair Lome has got," said 
Miss Henslow, when she had gone back into 
the bedroom. ‘‘I notice that weakly girls are 
apt to run to hair.”’ 

*‘Salome ain’t rugged, that’s certain,’’ said 
Mrs, Fairman, who was interrupted in her cal- 
culations as to whether she could squeeze out 

ses enough to sweeten the dried apples 

she was coring. “She ain’t and 
to be ae to work before she got her 
wth. If Sarah Jane didn’t keep school to 

Ip along, I could let Salome putter round 
for a year or two, and then I guess she’d get 
hearty, for the doctor says there ain’t any- 
thing chronicle.”’ 

“T don’t know about that,” broke in Miss 
Henslow. ‘‘She looks to me just like Sister 
Patty’s girl that went off with galloping con- 
‘sumption.’’ e 

‘There ain’t no cousumption in the fami- 
ly,”’ returned Mrs. Fairman, giving a snap- 
— jerk to the hand that held the bread 
nife. 








” 


Mrs. Fairman had finished coring her ap- 
ples ; and now she went to the sink and began 
plying the handle of te pene with such vig- 
or that her neighbor’s words were fortu- 
nately lost. . Henslow remembered her 
-— py he hot over home, so she took 

rself and her voice away; but not before 
She had got a at the canaille bread under 
the crash towel ; and that same afternoon she 
thought it was her duty to over to Mrs. 
Seth zer’s and tell that lady how straight- 
ened the Fairmans were. 

Jo Dacres, a broad-shouldered, lusty young 
fellow, with a great stride, and a cheery, lou 
voice, was just opening the gate of the house 
place. 1t was the sp » best kept farm 
in the neighborhood. Simon Dacres, the old 
man, was forehanded, and had money lai up 
in the bank ; and if there is anything coun- 
try folks do respect and bow before, it 1s mon- 


ey in the bank. . 
Mrs. Dacres always regulated her affairs by 


the almanac ; and the first of May the sitting- 


room stoye was taken down, whether or no; 
anp now the house was as chilly as a cellar, 
with a clean smell about it of whitewash and 
varnish. 

Mrs. Dacres was waiting for the men folks 
to come to dinner. She had blown the horn 
twice out of tne back door, and the pork in 
the spider was curling itself up into little, 
hard, bilious looking scraps. ith enforced 
patience she came in and sat down in the rock- 
ing chair, with its puffy feather cushion, and 
united her cap-strings. She was a large wom- 
an, with a heavy,tread, and a double chin, and 
an immense talent for managing. In her own 
person, she represented the hard-hearted eth- 
ics of Burnham, and perhaps was more hon- 
est if less nice, than some of her neighbors. 
“Obed Fairman has been kicked by a horse, 
mother,’’ said Jo, betraying a little hesitation 
in his tone. ‘*The hurt isn’t dangerous, but 
I think it would look friendly if you would 
step in and inquire how he is.”’ 

“If it isn’t dangerous | shan’t stir a step,”’ 
returned Mrs. Dacres, shutting her mouth in 
a positive line. ‘‘You do running enough ov- 
er that way for the rest of the family ; and I 
expect you'll make a fool of yourself one of 
these days.’’ 

‘There might be two opinions about that,’’ 
said Jo, rather evasively. 

**Wal, you know what I think right out 
flat footed? Your’e hanging around that girl, 
and I expect you will get a weakly wife on 
your hands, who will be whining round with 
neuralgy or highpo half the time. Obed is 
shiftless. I don’t mean that he is lazy; but 
he hain’t got no kalkerlation. His wits are 
wool-gathering, half the time, and Salome is 
cut out of the same piece ot cloth. She’s as 
easy as an old shoe, and would sozzle round a 
house and tend alot of flowers, no matter 
whether there was any bread in the cupboard 
or not. If you are ever going to get ahead in 
the world, you must marry a woman that can 
help you push and pujl, as I’ve helped your 
father, a regular staver, that can put her 
shoulder to the wheel, and not a bundle of 
aches and pains tied round the middle with a 
oh? who will eat you up with doctor’s 


Here was the Burnham valuation of wom- 
an and in the plainest words. 
‘She isn’t sickly,” said Jo, in a gloomy 
tone. ‘‘She may not be quite as strong as 
some girls, but I feel sure she will turn out a 
healthy woman. I’ve told you before, moth- 
er, that I don’t mean to marry a drudge or a 
glare. I shan’t look out for a wife to do my 
cooking and ne and scrubbing, and noth- 
ing else. I want a human cempanion, and if 
I have a man to help me on the farm, my wife 
shall have a girl to help her in the kitchen. 
I shan’t go and look upa wife as I woulda 
horse. A man gets his eye on a girl and he 
longs for her, he likes her—he can’t tell why. 
She is different to him from any other woman 
in the world and he can’t be happy without 
her. It isn’t a thing for a fellow to be asham- 
ed of, neither, if he’s got one spark of man- 
liness in him ; and that’s the way I feel to- 
wards Salome.’’ : 
“‘Granny,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Dacres, bring- 
ing her broad hand down on the arm of the 
chair at the height of the young fellow’s ar- 
dor. ‘Do you think your father and me is 
going to give that we've just worked and dug 
outof the ground, to feed that Fairman tribe ?”’ 
‘I don’t ask for your money,’’ returned Jo, 
rather savagely ; “I shall take what grand- 
father left me, and stock a hired farm, and 
then I shall ask Salome to be my wife.”’ 
He strode out of the room without eating 
his dinner and marched off to the woods to 
free his mind of excitement. As he was get- 
ting over the snake fence by the roadside, he 
saw Elder Northrup stop under the cherry 
tree in front of the elena farm house and 
fasten his house. Theelder was a little man, 
and his Sunday suit seemed to tyranize over 
him a good deal. His coat cuffs descended 
over his hands, a tuft of stiff hair stood up 
above his narrow forehead, and he spoke wit. 
a snuffie. 
Mrs. Fairman was ironing by the table when 
she saw him ride up, and she put her flat 
iron back on the stove, and went out on the 
stoop to meet him. ‘I am so glad you hap- 
pened along to-day,’’ she said, with her face 
drawn into its usual puckers of anxious con- 
cern. ‘‘Perhaps you heard that Obed got 
hurt. He’s laid up now, and I thought meb- 
be if you should talk to him there might be 
an awakening. You don’t know how I have 
wrestled in prayers to bring Obed to convic- 
tion. I cften think of what the Bible says 
about being unequally yoked with an unbe- 
liever,—not that [ would have it thought that 
Obed ain’t a good, moral man, kind to his wom- 
en folks, andas good a provider as he can be 
when times ain’t hard, but it’s been a trial.’’ 
‘*T know it has, sister. These are ail filthy 
rags of self-righteousness,”’ said the elder, 
taking out his bandanna and wiping the dust 
from his thin legs. ‘‘The human heart is de- 
ceitful in all things, and desperately wicked.’ 
Salome had been smoothing Obed’s iron 
ray hair. He loved to feel the touch of her 
Gelicate fingers. One big brown hand with 
prominent joints lay on the patched quilt, and 
the man’s face, so rugged and homely, with 
still a dreamy look in the eyes, was so{tened 
with an almost childlike expression of peace. 
Mrs. Fairman came ushering in the elder. 
**Glad to see you,’’ said Obed to the little par- 
son, and he put out his hand with genuine 
warmth. ‘‘l’ye had a little pull back, but 
the dcctor says [ shall be around again in a 
day or two.’’ 
‘*Ahem !”’ returned the parson clearing his 
throat ; ‘*The Lord sends seasons ot affliction 
upon us to bring us to a sense of sin.’’ 
“I don’t know about that,’’ returned he 
with his eyes brightning. ‘I ain’t as famil- 
iar with the Lord’s intentions as some folks 
profess to be ; and as for the trouble, I guess 
we bring most of it on ourselves.”’ 
‘**That ain’t Bible doctrine,’ returned the 
elder, rather dismally. ‘It may do to live by, 
bnt it won’t serve in the hc ur of death.” 
‘I don’t know why,”’ said Obed, whetting 
his argumentative weapon. ‘I guess what'll 
stand in this life will stand in any other.”’ 
‘*The impenitent heart is the gall of bitter- 
ness and the bond of iniquity,’’ replied the 
elder, fidgeting on his chair. ‘‘How will the 
sinners feel in the day when the goats are sep- 
arated from the sheep ?’’ 
‘According to my ciphering,’’ said Obed, 
‘*God means to take care ot the goats too. 
They may not be worth as much as the sheep ; 
there’s a big diferente in folks; but I guess 
they'll go fur what they are worth. At any 
rate I shall take what comes without grum- 
bling or complaining. There’s a ge of 
Scripture that says, ‘Though he slay me, yet 
will I trust him.’ I have thought of that a 
many times when I’ve n working 
alone in the field; and I guess [ can take what 
the Lord sends; but there are some thin 
men would like to force on me, I ain’t so ready 
to receive.’’ 
The elder couldn’t think of any answer to 
this, so he cleared. his throat, and said, ‘‘I 
should like, if you don’t object, to have a sea- 
son of prayer,’ 
‘I don’t mind your prayer,’’ repled Obed, 
cheerfully, ‘‘if you want to, but 1 guess the 
Lord Khows all you can tel] him, and a little 
more. Fulks take a sight of pains to give him 
information. There’s a still, small voice spok- 
en of that I’ve thought 1 heard out in the lot 
sometimes, with the birds singing and every- 
thing’still, and my heart has answered, and 
I’ve had a kind of notion that that was a pray- 
er. 
Mrs. Fairman and Salome were whisperin 
together in the,kitchen. ‘*We must 2 an 
serape the barrel,’’ suid the anxious house- 
wife, so as to get white flour enough to make 
gridle-cakes for tea, then wecan put on the 
canaille bread to look like one kind. You 
must tefl Ezra to be sure and refuse the cakes. 
He’s dreadful fond of them, There’s the dri- 


er for things as they come along,”’ ed applesauce and little mite of plum pre- 

* I'm never ut a,” eee ay the i py en just enough to help the elder twice ; 
. thro much, | so | guess mana 

that it seems es though I was na anfin s 8 able oF ge to appear respect- 


a » Mi 
w ; and now when it looks as if oan 

were going to starve, and the cows don’t aver- 

age any day more than two quarts apiece, it 


tle. theo et ie Bone said the tai-| 


-| place, wants to get three acres off 





“The next day there came a change in the 
weather. The cold northeast wind gave. wa 
to a south breeze, and it grew warm and Close. 
Big black clouds rolled up the sky, and anx- 
ibes, longing eyes watched it, and prayed for 


The shower was coming when Salome went 
ae ey der” oan kee ae 
- “Why o “ 0 it, 
“Bunker, hada Me that bought the nd Mayo 
k 


end yes wo. stro’ Piece, but it 
nering 'n *s some 

ilk that cant ear to hae notch in farm, 
guess he’s one of them . He offe 

phy Fo Nir the y pay off my 

debts to Whitcomb’s and iw me something 

over. Itdoes seem as though there was a 





y | of the girl’s statement. 


Providence in it. I can’t ever see that the 
Lord bears a spite to his children, but I’m 
ready to acknowledge all his mercies.”’ 

“Oh, father it’s raining! cried Salome, as 
she rushed a the Ley age big <a 
drops were beginning to patter down on 
lestes and Sour "ond Teak into the hard 
ground. Faster and faster it came roaring 
upon the roof, while the wind swayed the wee 
limbs of the trees. . 

‘‘That is music,” said Obed, with his face 
allaglow. ‘It makes me think of where the 
Bible speaks about ‘the fields yielding their 
increase, and the clonds dropping fatness.’ 
There ain’t no such poetry as that anywhere.’’ 

The shower lasted a long, long time, and 
soaked into the thirsty ground, and _brighten- 
ed the grass, and brought out the dandelions 
by boctecds, and opened the pink lips of the 
apple blossoms. ith vod pee on the roof, 
ps the great peace that fallen on his spir- 
it, Obed fell asleep. Salome sat beside him. 
Presently there came a tap at the window. 
She started, and there Me: | Jo Dacres, lean- 
ing over the low sill backed by a lilac bush 
just shaking out its purple plumes. Every- 
thing was glittering with bright drops, and a 
robin was singin oveliiad Salome went 
softly to the window, and she never forgot 
how the bird’s song sounded. She was dress- 
ed in a pale blue calico, a. glazy stuff, but it 
just suited her style; and now, as she leaned 
out, her llght hair fell about her face. 

**I’ve taken the Spinner place,’’ whispered 
Jo, ‘and used grandfather’s money to stock 
it. I feel as strong as fifty men, but if you 
should refuse to marry me, I should be as 
weak as a cat.’’ 

This is the way Jo proposed; and Salome 
just put out her hands to him, and for one mo- 
ment her face was out of sight. The robin 
went on singing, anda tree bough showered 
down bright drops on Salome’s hair, and the 
a | roses began to blow, and good moist 
smells came from everything, and there over 
the happy girl’s shoulders, was a rainbow 
spanning the dark clouds, which seemed to 
promise that there had come an end to hard 
times. 


The Umbrella Girl. 


BY L. MARIA CHILD. 





A young girl, the only daughter of a poor 
widow, removed from the country to Philadel- 
hia to earn her living by covering umbrellas. 
She was very handsome, with glossy black hair, 
large beaming eyes, and ‘‘lips like wet coral.”’ 
She was just at that susceptible age when youth 
is ripening into womanhood—when the soul be- 
gins to be pervaded by ‘‘that restless principle 
which impels poor humans to seek perfection in 
union.”’ 

Atahotel, near the store for which she 
worked, an English traveler, called Lord Henry 
Stuart, had taken lodgings. He was a strik- 
ingly handsome man, and of princely carriage. 
As this distinguished stranger to and 
from the hotel he encountered the umbrella 
irl, and he was attracted by her uncommon 
eauty. He easily traced her to the store, 
where he soon after went to purchase an um- 
brella. This was followed up by presents of 
flowers, chats by the wayside, and invitations 
to walk or ride, allof which was gratefully ac- 
cepted by the unsuspecting rustic; fer she was 
as igno.ant of the dangers of a city as were 
the squirrels of her native fields. He was 
merely playing a game for temporary excite- 
ment. She, with a head full of romance, and 
a heart melting under the influence of love, 
was unconsciously endangering the happiness 
of her whole life. 

Lord Henry invited her to visit the public 
gardens on the Fourth of July. In the sim- 
plicity of her heart she believed all his flatter- 
ing professions; and considered herself his bride 
elect; she therefore accepted his invitation with 
innocent frankness. But she had no dress fit 
to wear on such a public occasion, with a gen- 
tleman of high rank, whom she really suppos- 
ed to be her destined husband. While these 
thoughts revolved in her mind, her eye was 
unfortunately attracted by a beautiful piece of 
silk belonging to her employer. Cold she take 
it,without being seen, and pay for it secretly 
when she had earned money enough? The temp- 
tation eonquered her in a moment of weakness. 
She concealed the silk, and couveyed it to her 
lodgings. It was the first thing she had ever 
stolen, and her remorse was painful. She 
would have carried it back, but she dreaded dis- 
covery. She was not sure that her repent- 
ance would be met in the spirit of forgiveness. 
On the eventful Fourth of July she came 
out in her new dress. Lord Henry compli- 
mented her npon her elegant appearance, but 
she was not happy. On their way to the gar- 
dens, he talked to her in a manner she did not 
comprehend. Perceiving this, he spoke more 
explicitly. The guileless young creature 
stopped, looked in his face with a mournful re- 
proach, and burst into tears. The noblem&n 
took her hand kindly, and said’ ‘*My dear, 
are you an innocent girl?’’ 

‘Tam, [am!’’ she exclaimed, with convul- 
sive sobs. ‘*Oh! what have I ever done, or 
said, that you should ask me such a strange 
question?’ 

The evident sincerity of her words stirred 
the deep fountains of his better nature. ‘‘If 
ou are innocent,’’ said he, ‘*God forbid that 
should make you otherwise. But you accept- 
ed my invitations and presents so readily, that 
I supposed you understood me.” 

‘*What could 1 understand,”’ said she, ‘‘ex- 
cept that you intended, in good faith, to make 
me your wife?’’ 

Though reared amid the proudest distinctions 
of rauk, he felt no incliuation to smile. He 
blushed, and was silent. The heartless con- 
ventionalities of the world stood rebuked in the 
presence of affectionate ‘simplicity. He con- 
yeyed her to her humble home, and bade her 
farewell with a thankful consciousness that he 
had done no irretrievable injury to her future 
prospects. The remembrance of her would be 
to him as the recollection of last yesr’s butter- 
flies. With her, the wound was qe In 
the solitude of her chamber she wept in bitter- 
ness of heart over her ruined air-casties. And 
that dress which she had stolen to make an ap- 
pearanee befitting a bride! Oh! what if she 
should be discovered? Would not the heart of 
her poor widowed mother break if she should 
ever know that her child was a thiet? 

Alas! her wretched foreboding proved too 
true. The silk was traced to her; she was ar- 
rested on her way to the store, and d to 
prison. There she refused all nourishment, 
and wept incessantly. On the fourth day, the 
keeper called on Isaac T. Hooper, and inform- 
ed him that there was a young girl in prison 
who appeared to be utterly friendless, and de- 
termined to die by starvation. The kind-heart- 
ed Friend immediately went to her assistance. 
He found her lying on the floor of her cell, 
with her face buried in her hands, sobbing as 
if her heart would break. He tried to comtort 
her, but could obtain no answer. 

‘Leave us alone,”’ said he to the keeper. 
‘*Perhaps she will speak to me, if there is no 
one to hear.’’ When they were left alone. to- 
gether, he put back the hair from her temples, 
laid his hand kindly on her beautiful head, and 
said in soothing tones: ‘‘My child, consider me 
as thy father. ‘Tell me all thouhastdone. If 
thou hast taken this silk let me know all about 
it. I would do for thee as I would for my own 
daughter. and I doubt not that I can help thee 
out of this difficulty.”’ 

After a long time spent in affectionate en- 
treaty she laid her young head gently on his 
friendly shoulder, and sobbed out: ‘Oh! I 
wish I wasdead! What will my poor mother 
say when she knows of my disgree?”’ 
‘*Perhaps we can manage that she never 
shall know it,”’ replied he. Alluring her by 
this hope, he gradually obtained from her the 
whole story of her acquaintance with the no- 
bleman. He bade her be comforted, and take 
nourishment, for he would see that the silk 
was paid for, and the prosecution withdrawn. 
He went immediately to her employer, and told 
him the story. 

‘This is the girl’s first offense. She is the 
only child of a poor widow. Give her a chance 
to retrieve this one false step, and she may be 
restored to society, a useful, honored woman. 
[ will see that thou art paid for the silk.”’ 

The man agreed to withdraw the prosecu- 
tion, and said he would have dealt otherwise 
by the girl if he had known all the circum- 
stances. 

**Thou shouldst have inquired into the mer- 
itsof the case,’”’ replied Friend Hooper. ‘By 
this kindof thoaghtlessness many a young per- 
son is driven into the downward path, who 
mizht easily have heen saved.’? 

The kind-hearted man next proceeded to the 
hotel, and, with Quaker simplicity of speech, 
inquired for Henry Stuart. The servant said 
his lordship had not yet risen. ‘Tell him my 
business is of importance,’ said Friend Hop- 
per. ‘The servant soon returned and conduct- 
ed him to thechamber. The nobleman appear- 
ed surprised that a stranger, ina plain Quaker 
costume, should thus intrude upon his luxnri- 
ous privacy. When he heard his errand he 
blushed deeply, and frankly admitted the truth 
k the “hear totimony” 
too opportunity to ‘ . 
ry the selfishness and sin of profligacy. 

e did it in such a kind and fatherly manner 
that the young man’s heart was touched. He 
excused himself by saying that he would not 
have tampered with the girl it he had known 
her to be virtuous. ‘‘l have done many 
<r »”’ said he, “‘but, tet Godt no betray- 
al of confiding innocence on my con- 
science. 1 have always paee it the basest 
act of which man is capable.’’ The imprison 
ment of the poor girl, and the forlorn situa- 
him greatly. ‘When Friend Hopper represent 

'y- t- 
ed that the silk had been stolect tor his sake, 
that the girl had thereby lost profitable em- 
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t home to avoid the 


to return to her dis- 
of exposure, he 


* | took out a fifty-dollar note and offered to pay 


her expenses. , 
‘‘Nay,”’ said Isaac, ‘“‘thou art a very rich 
maa, I ume. Isee in thy hand a large roll 
of such notes. She is the daughter of a poor 
widow, and thou hast been the means of doing 
her a great injury. Give me another.”’ ~ 

Lord Henry handed him another fifty- dollar 
note, and smiled as he said: ‘*You understand 
your business well. But you have acted nobly 


land, come to see me. 
cordial welcome, and treat you li 
man.”’ 
‘‘Farewell, friend,’”’ replied the Quaker, 
‘though much to blame in this affair, thou, 
too, hast behaved nobly. Mayst thou be blest 
in domestic life, and trifle no more with the 
feelings of poor girls; not even with those who 
have betrayed and deserted,” 

When the girl was arrested she had sufficient 
resence of mind to assume a false name, and 
y that means her true name had been kept 

out of the newspapers. ‘‘I did this,”’ said 
she, ‘‘for my poor mother’s sake.’’ With the 
money pas by Lord Stuart, the silk was paid 
for, and she was sent home to her mother well- 
provided with clothing. Hername and place 
of residence forever remained a secret in the 
breast of her benefactor. 

Years after these events transpired, a lady 
called at Friend Hopper’s house, and asked to 
see him. When he entered the room he found 
a handsomely-dressed young matron, with a 
blooming boy of five or six years old. She 
rose quickly to meet him, and her voice choked 
as she said, ‘Friend Hopper, do you know 
me?’’ He replied that he did not. She fixed 
her tearful eyes upon him and said: “You 
once oe po me when in great distress." But 
the good missionary had hel too many in 
distress to be able to recollect her without more 
precise information. With a tremulous voice 
she bade her son go into the next room fora 
few moments; then, dropping on her knees, 
she hid her face in his lap and sobbed out: 

“I am the girl who stole the silk: Oh! 
ne should I be now if it had not been for 
you?”’ . 

When her emotion was somewhat calmed, 
she told him that she had married a highly 
respectable man a native of his own state. 
Being on a visit to Friend Hopper’s vicinity, 
she had again and again passed his dwelling, 
looking wistfully at the windows to catch a 
sight of him, but when she attempted to enter 
her courage tailed. 

‘**Yes, | must return home to-morrow,’’ she 
said, ‘‘and I could not go away without once 
more seeing aud thanking him who saved me 
from ruin.’’ She recalled her little boy, and 
said to him: ‘*Look at that gentleman, and re- 
member him well, for he was the best friend 
your mother ever had.’’ With an earnest in- 
vitation to visit her happy home, and a fer- 
vent ‘*God bless you!’’ she bade her benefactor 
farewell. 
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Miscellany. 
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The Russian City of Novgorod. 


The great fire reported as raging at Nijini- 
Novgorod cannot fail to do an immense amount 
of damage, not only to the town and fair, but 
to the trade of the Russian Empire generaliy. 
To this fair, which opens annually on the first 
of July and continues eight weeks, come rep- 
resentatives, not only of the numerous tribes 
and races which constitute the Russian Em- 
pire but of every nationality in Europe aud 
Asia. Thither come the Tartar with his herds, 
the Chinaman with his tea, the Hindvo with 
his fairy fabrics or starry gems of Hindostan, 
the Englishman with his Manchester prints 
and ginghams, the Italian with his wines, the 
Turk with his cotton and tobacco, the French- 
man with those silks and articles, of vetru 
which are in demand everywhere, and last, if 
not least, the American, probably, with the 
omnipresent sewing machine and apple-parer. 
The fair presents a scene of bustle and activi- 
ty during its busiest season, such as cannot be 
witn in any other portion in the world. 
Five hundred thousand buyers make the town 
lively enough during the continuance of the 
fair ; and almost every language in the world 
can be heard in the quarter in which it is held. 
Every article that a person can wish for may 
be purchased, from a ton of Siberian iron to a 
bottle of German cologne. For eight weeks 
the town enjoys a prosperity and bustle sur- 
passing that even which it in the 
days of his great pe. when it was a 
city of near.y half a million inhabitants, and 
the capital of a t republic. The waters 
of the Volga and Oka rivers, at the confluence 
of which the town is situated, are covered 
with shipping, which have unloaded their 
freight and are awaiting return cargoes. 

hen it is stated that the total value of the 
goods brought to the fair averages $50,000,000 
each year, and are stored in canvas tents or 
booths, some idea of the enormous loss result- 
ing from a great fire in the busiest part of the 
season can be obtained. Novgorod, though 
now a town of little importance otherwise 
than as the seat of the great fair,as we have 
said, was once a great city and capital of a 
great republic, whose independence was extin- 
guished enly in 1477 by lvan Vasilevichfirst. 
Like Venice she can console herself in her 
present impotency by the memories of her 
past influence and power. 

oe. 


Feminine Amenities. 








If women, perhaps better than men, know 
how to do things insolent to each other, so do 
they know how to resent impertinences. An 
American lady travelling in Switzerland tells 
this dinner-table story : 

I had seen enough of traveling English, of 
whom the party at the table was principail 
composed, to know how to treat them, so 
entirely ignored their presence, placidly gaz- 
ing out of the window in the interval of the 
courses, on long, straggling St. Goarhausen, 
opposite. This had its efiect in the increased 
respect of all glances, except those from a pair 
of bold, dlack eyes opposite me, whose owner 
observed to her husband in a lond tone, ‘*One 
of the people of the country, I suppose.” 
‘*My dear,’’ murmured the gentleman, 
‘*take care, the lady may understand English.”’ 
**Not likely!’’ ina tone of infinite disdain. 
“Ohl - one an agg 4 ~ — So 
many of our e to Paris, don’t you 
buen, that es tent anaet pick up a little of 
our lingo?’’ “I don’t think her French,’’ re- 
marked the Jady,'her gaze still broadly fixed 
on me. She proceeded with some very free 
and impertinent remarks. At the conclusion 
of the meal I wanted some confitures that 
stood near this lady, and the waiters had all 
left the room. I looked directly at her, and 
said in my best English, ‘‘Madame, may I 
trouble you to hand me those bon-bons?’’ If 
you could have seen the woman’s face! It 
turned white, her jaw dropped, and she start- 
ed blankly, utterly unable to comply with my 
request. Her husband snatched up the plate 
and handed it to me with a bow, and I eat my 
confectionary with an innocent air, in the 
midst of a dead silence. 4 


—_——— © oe 


Not Guilty. 


cused by the Lyndon Union of having eloped. 
In the following terse and exhaustive, some- 
what feminine epistle she denies the accusation: 
‘*Editor, Lyndon Union—I, the wife of Cum- 
mings Priest, of Wells River, have not eloped 
with Ishmael Jackson, as stated in the Union. 
Neither had I any desire or thoughts of it. I 
went home and was gone three days, and then 
7 husband came after me. The people of 
ells River are in a pretty small business if 
it has got so any one can’t go and see their 
mother without they have eloped with some 
fellow. They have got to have something to 
talk about, forif they attend to their own busi- 
ness it would go harder with them than the 
measles or canker-rash did with the children 
last fall, and more would be sick, I am sure. 
But the greatest trouble with them is, they 
are all mad because they can’t get some one to 
elope with.”’ 
_ EHF Dion Boucicault proposes to introduce 
some radical reforms to English theatre-goers 
in the Covent Garden, which will open next 
month. He will begin the performance at 
preciseiy seven o’clock, and elose them pre- 
cisely ata quarter before eleven, to enable 
families {rom a distance to reach their hemes 
before or by midnight; a part of the house 
will be reserved exclusively for ladies and 
children, who may come, fearlessly, unattend- 


ed by gentlemen ; ‘‘ladies visiting the orches- 
tra staHs, or the so-called dress circle, will 
not be required to remove that part of their 


head-dress which still retains the name of 
bonnet ;’’ bills of the play will be furnished 
= duecrvaanpaay for attendants will be al- 
lowed. 





ara joke is is told of a Southern mer- 
chant who recently took a trip to Canada.— 


While taking dinner upon one of the steam- 
ers, said merchant very innocently took an egg, 
broke the shell and emptied its contents, as he 
od, ii up. After arranging 
it to suit his taste, he raised the supposed 266 
cup when lo! it was a china napkin ring. 
ignation of the merchant and the mirth of 
the guests were alike unmistakable. 
_—— © eo 
Ga When a certain bankrupt crossed the 
Channel to avoid his creditors, George 
win remarked it was a pass over which 
ews 





and I reverence you for it. If you ever visit, 


"| pleasant lips were drawn up in an ugly pout, 


Mrs. Priest, of Wells River, Vt., was ac- | 98° 


} quite surprised to hear you can’t read or write! 


Our Young Folks’ Column. 


KATIE, THE QUEEN. 
BY FRANCIS EASTWOOD. 
I heard a shout the other day— 
“Ka-ie, the Queen!” 
The children that crowned you sovereign of May, 
Katie, the Queen; 


A wreath of flowers around your head, 

ay to your throne you were led, 

Each as they bowed at your footstool said, 

“Katie, the Queen!” 

You thought it all a pleasant play, 

atie, ueen; 

A little fun as the children say, 

To be Katie. the Queen. 

But you should be always queen, my child, 
ueen of your will and pat sions wild, 
ever 4 sin anc wrong beguiled— 

atie, the queen! 


You have good subjects, if governed well, 
Katie, the Queen, 
But the harm they can do no tongue can tell, 
atie, Queen; 
The body rebellious you'll often find— 
The soul to evil much inclined— 


These must both be made to mind 
Katie, the Queen, 


Many things have you to rule, 
Katie, the Queen, 
Wherever you are, at home or school, 
Be Katie, the Queen; 
And, my child, the crown to encircle your brow 
You should be weaving daily now; 
Each loving deed, each holy thought, 
Is a beautiful flower in the chaplet wrought 
Ot Katie, the Queen! 


Then a better crown snall be given 
To Katie, the Queen; 

Then the angels shall hail thee in heaven, 
“Katie, the Queen!” 

This, dear child, is — | prayer for thee, 

That in this world and the hext thou mayst be 
Katie, the Queer ! 








Tide-Marks. 

It was low tide when we left Bristol, and the 
gray rocks stood up bare and grim above the 
water; but high up, on all sides, was a black 
line that seemed hardly dry, though it was far 
above the water. 

‘* What makes that black mark on the rocks?’’ 
I asked of my friend. 

‘‘O, that is the tide-mark,’’ she replied, 
‘‘Every day, when the tide comes in, the water 
rises, and rises, until it reaches that line, and 


stone until the mark is cut into thé rock.’’ 

“O!”’ thought I, ‘‘that is all, is it?’’ WellI 
have seen a great many people that carry tide- 
marks on their faces. Right in front of me 
was a pretty little girl, with delicate features, 
and pleasant blue eyes. But she had some 

ueer little marks on her forehead, and 1 won- 
dered how they came to be there, until present- 
ly her mother said: 
‘Draw down the blind now, Carrie, the sun 
shines right in baby’s face.’’ 
**T want to look out,’’ said Carrie, in a very 
peevish voice. 

But her mother insisted, and Carrie drew the 
blind, and turned her face away from the win- 
dow. O! dear me, what a face it was! The blue 
eyes were full of frowns instead of smiles, the 


and the queer marks on the forehead had deep- 
ene‘ into actual wrinkles. 

‘*Poor little giri,’’ I thought, ‘‘how badly 
you will feel when you grow up, to have your 
face marked all over with the tlde-marks of 

ion; for these evil tempers leave their marks 
just as surely as the ocean does, and I have 
seen many a face stamped so deeply with self- 
will and covetousness, that it must carry the 
marks to the grave.”’ 
Take care, little folks; and whenever you 
give way tobad temper, rememder the tide- 
marks. 
———~P 6 


What Willie’s Puppy Did. 


Two or three little boys, almost babies, were 
standing near a man who was whipping his 
horse to make him draw a heavy load of coal. 
One of them called out in his helpless indigna- 
tion: ‘‘Stop, that, Mister! You shan’t whip 
that nice horsey any more!’’ : 
But still the smutty fellow laid on the whip. 
Another of the childrenexclaimed: You better 
stop that, or, I’ll whip you real hard with 
~_ horsewhip wnen I’m aman! Stop! else I’ll 
tell my father of you!" 

The man laughed till he saw the third baby 
boy sitting down by astone wall, crying bitter- 
ly, and rubbing his eyes with his white blouse. 
He stopped his cruel work, and called out: 
‘What are you crying for? This isn’t your 
father’s horse, little feliow.”’ 

“I’m crying ‘cause I don’t want that nice 
old horsey hurted. Please don’t hurt him any 
more, and I’jl help you push the cart, and Sam 
and Joe will push, too!’ 

The man laughed out very loud, and said: 
“‘Why, you could draw the coal yourself! 
But why don’t you like to see the horse 


whipped?”’ 

all *cause,’’ sobbed out Willie, ‘‘’cause 
I’y got a puppy at home!”’ 
ow, there seemed no sense, at first thought, 
in this reply of the dear, tender hearted child; 
but there was a great deal of good sense in it. 
What Willie meant was this: ‘‘I own a puppy 
that I love, and I could not have him whipped 
hor hurt in any way. And becauseI love my 
puppy, and am tender of him, I love every 
other living thing.’’ 
Willie’s puppy had taught him to be merci- 
ful to every dumb creatare, and sothad done a 
good work on his little heart. 
He who is tender of dog, cat, or bird, will 
never grow up to beft horses Let chiidren 
have pets to love and care for. While being a 
pleasure, it will also be a useful discipline in 
after life. 





EE 


A Sermon on “Push.” 


When Cousin Will was home for vacation, 
the boys always expected plenty of fun. The 
last frolic before he went back to his studies 
was a long tramp after hazle-nuts. As they 
were hurrying along in high glee, they came 
upon a Gasoumnget locking man and a discour- 
aged-looking cart. 

The cart was standing before an orchard. 
The man was trying to pull it up hill to his 
own house. The boys did not wait to be ln- 
vited, but ran tohelp witha good will. ‘Push, 
push,” was the cry. The man brightened up; 
the cart trundled along as fast as rheumatism 
would do it, and in five minutes they all stood 
ns at the top of the hill. ‘ 

“‘Obliged to ye,” said the man, ‘‘You just 
wait a minute;’’ and he hurried into the house, 
while two or three pink-aproned children 
peeped out at the door. 

‘*Now boys,”’ said Cousin Will, ‘‘this is a 
small thing; but I wish we could all take a mot- 
to out of it and keep it for life. ‘Push!”’— 
it is just the word for a grand clear morning 
like this. 

‘“*1f anybody is in trouble, and you see it, 
don’t stand back; push! 

“If there's anything good doing in any 
place where you happen to be, push! 
‘*Whenever there’s a kind thing, a Christian 
thing, a happy thing, a pleasant thing, wheth- 
er it is your own or not, whether it isat home 
or in the town, at church or at school, just 
help with all your might; push!”’ 

At that moment the farmer came out with a 
dish of his wife’s best dough-nuts, anda dish 
of his own best apples; and that was the end 
of the little sermon. 

2 
A Voluntary Victim. 

Not long ago a little girl of eight years of 
. copii tlengen toa good family, 
rings at the door of Dr. Grimm, and tells the 
servant that she wishes to speak to the ‘‘Herr 
Professor.” ‘Thinking that the little one had 
to deliver a message, the servant shows her in- 
to the study of the professor, who receives her 
kindly, and asks after her errand. The child 
looks at him with earnest eyes, and says: 

‘*Is it thou who hast written those fine Mar- 
chen?’’ (fairy tales.) 

**Yes, my dear,’’ answered Dr. Grimm, “my 
brotber and I have written the Haus Marchen.”’ 

“Then thou hast al¢o written that tale of 
the clever little tailor, where it is said at the 
end, who will not believe it must pay a thaler?’’ 

“Yes, I have written that, too.” 

‘Well, then, I do not believe it, and 1 sup- 
pose I shall have to pay a thaler; bnt asI have 
not so much money now, I'll give theea gro- 
schen om account and pay the rest by-and-by.”’ 

‘The savant, as may be imagined was nota 
little surprised, and amused. He inquired 
after the name of his conscientious little read- 
er,and took care that she reached her home 
safely. 


When Jesus was in our world, he said, 
‘Suffer little children to come unto me, and, 
forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
heayen.”” He says so now. ‘‘How then, can 
children come to him?’’ We answer, by study- 
and imitating his life, by heeding his word, by 
doing as he didand as he directs us to do. We 
can have Jesus with us now, in this way, and 
know him better than many litttle chi 
who saw him in Judea everknewhim. A dear 
mother of yours may die and go into the spirit 
world; and she may leave you her us in- 
structions and her faithful Christian character 


her character will show she is near 
u, and that Sale im: you with her 
ben ae virtues. Thus may children come to 


Jesus, and enjoy his friendship, and abide in 
his love.-—Myrtle. 
Mistress (to new housemaid).—‘‘Jane, 1’m 
m sure one of my hters would ly un- 
dertake to teach you—”’ —O, Lor, mum, 
tho young Indies would bo a kinds to lears 
me anything I should like to play the pianner!”’ 


ina great many years it has worn away the | J 


ELEVEN PER CENT. 


Investment. 
FIRST-CLASS SECURITY. 


STATE LOAN OF ARKANSAS, 


7 per cent. thirty year Bonds, 


A limited number offered 


AT 70 CENTS 
and accrued interest. 


In these Bonds “‘the faith and credit of the State are 
solemnly and irrevocably pledged for the payment and 
red tion of the principal and interest on each and 
every 5 


THE 


Arkansas Central Railway, 


=§Yao 


SPECIAL MORTGAGE ENDORSEMENT 

pledge their splendid endowment of Lands, Railroad 
ling, Stock, Station-Houses and all other proper- 

ty ‘or the faithful payment of interest and principal, 

making this a 

Double and Undoubted Security. 


Interest payable April and October, at the Union 
Trust My nf New York, 
rey Circulars, Pamphlets, giving full particulars 
of this Loan, can be had by addressing the under- 
signed, who unhesitatingly recommend these Bon-is, 
WILLIAMS & BOSTWICK, Bankers. 
49 Wall Street, New York, or the 
ARKANSAS CENTRAL RAILWAY CO., 
No. 12 Pine Street, New York, 
BOWLER & MERRILL, ‘or, Me, 
Wu. E, Woop, Portland, Me. 
8. KE. May & Co., Lewiston, Me. 
“ER & MERRIAM, and SPENCER, VILLA & 
e 136. 








THRESHING 


MACHINES! 


WARRANTED 


The Best in Use. 


Sen] for Circular to 
BENJAMIN & ALLEN, 
W. Waterville, Me. 
Or to their Agents, Kendall & Whitney. Portland; 
R. 8, Monsin & Co., Bangor; A. H. Seas & Co., 
Houlton, 12034 


FRO! RECO 
Corthaeamee 


MONTHLY of 16 t $1. 
A by A. M. Puan ee tebe oft 
flower fancier, paving no cultivation at Pal- 
my N.Y., and South Be ‘wo hundred acres 
politics yy LS rodent 
voted to Fruir Grows 


tome and ek afore of precieah oat 

ich store o 5 

nal and copied tter (from some 90 han, ‘ 
tto all. To see a copy is equivalent tosubec 

ing. Specimen copies, or an excursion trip of four 

months (Sept. to ) for only cents. Don’t ja 

it to of no account because printed in an inland 

i fruit grower, 


town and the editor a working, practica 
but try it four months, and be satisfied. Addrces, 
A.M. PURDY, Patuyna, N.Y. 


SMALL FRUITS! SMALL FRUITS! 


[THE largest stock in the United States. Plants pure 
and unmixed. Wholesale and Retail List free; 


aleo the SMALL Fruit INSTRUCTOR, @ 61 page pamph. 


let—tells how to plant, grow and marke 


e, id, 25 cents. Private terms 
cotting #6 sell locally, free to all 
zed $100 to 


k's time se 
Belghoors. Address. A'S PURDY NY. 

6 ‘ -M. » PALMYRA,N.&+ 
or PURDY & HANCE, Sourn Benn, lad. — 
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BOSTON LEAD CO. 


[INCORPORATED IN 1829.] 
J. H. CHADWICK & CO., Agents, 
Office 22, 34 & 26 Oliver Street, 





BOSTON. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Boston Pure White Lead, 


Dry and Ground in Oil, 


DRY AND GROUND ZINC, LITHARGE, RED 
LEAD, LEAD PIPE, SHEET LEAD, TIN 
PIPE, '1IN-LINED PIPE, IRON PIPE 
& FITTINGS, PUMPS, &c., &c. 


UR Pure White Lead, both dry and ground in oil, 
we warrant to be strictly pure, and GUARAN- 
TEE that for fineness, body and durability, it is not 
8 ed by any Lead in the market, either foreign 
or American. 
#@ in order to protect ourselves, we have adopted 
as our trade-mark an eight-pointed red star, with our 
corporate seal in the centre. This ison every - 
age = a Pure Lead. None genuine without it. 
m 








ion of Kidneys or Bladder, Gravel, Dia- 
betes, Reddish Sediment in Urine, Thick, Cloudy 
Urine, Mucous and Involuntary Discha from 
Urethra, Retention or Incontinence of Urine, 
Cnronic Catarrh of Bladder, and ali Chronic Maladies 
of the Urino-Genital Organs. 

For sale by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine 
—_, . 

y 


FOR A SUPERIOR CLASS OF MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS; 





For CORNETS, ALTOS, BASES, and all used in 
BANDS. 
For VIOLINS, VIOLONCELLOS, and all used in 
ORCHESTRAS. 


For GUITARS. FLUTINAS, ACCORDEONS. For 
FLUTES. FIFES, FLAGEOLETS, For PIANOS and 
MELODEONS, 

For STRINGS for Violins and Guitars, and all 
things needed in the use and repair of Musical In- 
struments, 

For Band Music, Sheet Music ani Music Books,— 
call at, or send to the store of 

N C. HAYNES & CO. 








‘J 
ly22 33 Court St., (opp. Court House), Boston. 
GREAT DISCOVERY! 
FREE SAMPLES free by the Druggists. 
Adamson’s Botanic Cough Balem.— 
To Cures Asthma, Colds, Couzhs, Sore 
Throat, Hoar , and all di 
ALL of the Throat, Chest and Lungs, 
Price 35 and 75 cents. 
$5000 Reward 
I will pay Five Thousand Dollars for a better article; 
I will give One Thousand Dallars, for a case that it 
will not cure. unless it be an advanced case of Con- 
- Nearly 50,000 bottles sold and not a fail. 
ure yet. Circulars free with testimorials from best 
men in the county, For ue all D ists. 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., 
Wholesale Agents, 33 Hanover St., Boston, 
6meop38 
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WANTET 





Also tor CAMPAIGN GOODS. Address, 
GOODSPEED’S EMPIRE PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, New Orle: ns, or New 
York. 10034 





DIRIGO BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


The Fall Term of this Institution will open 
SEPTEMBER 24, 1872. 


> Academic and Business Course will be 
given, For full particulars terms &c. 
me Address D. M, WAITT, Principal, 


Augusta, Maine. 





P 0. BOX1300 PITTSBURGH, PA, ' 
-Loading Shot Guns, $40 to $300. Double Shot 
to $150. Single Guns, $3 to $20. Rifles, $8 
volvers, $6 to $25. Sexp Stamp For Paice- 


Gu 

to $73. 

List. Army Gunes, Revolvers, ¢-¢., bought or traded for. 
2Wteop35 
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TRUE TIME FOR $1. ‘Soup. 


MAGNETIC TIME-KEEPER, Stas 4" 
ire recamaarker ae SS 


4137 
The Largest Variety of 

TRUSSES, SUPPORTERS AND ELASTIC HOSE 

SOI under Grasie Mais ANTEIDGWS DRUG 


A #1T GUARANTIED, 
and prices reasonable. 


Adams Power Press for Sale. 




















would not be relished by the J 


meee one + gpl girl at Iowa, killed a 


» Tecentiv 


BOOK, CARD 


—AND— 


JOB PRINTING. 


. 


EXECUTED AT THE 


Maine F'armer Office. 


The Latest and Best Styles 


WOOD AND METAL TYPE 


JOB WORK. 


Thorough and experienced workmen are employed, 


highest style of the art and 


On the most Reasonable Terms. 


POSTERS, 
PROGRAMMES, 


Circulars, Hand-Bills, 


BILL-HEADS, 
TOWN REPORTS, 
CATALOGUES, 
BLANKS, 
LABELS, 
BUSINESS CARDS, 
ADDRESS CARDS, 
WEDDING CARDS, 
TICKETS, 
TAGS, 
CHECKS, 
&e. 


All communications will receive prompt attention, 
Address, 


HOMAN & BADGER, 


MAINE FARMER OFFICE. 





MAINE CENTRAL 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


Consolidated Loan. 


Expressly Authorized 
BY THE LEGISLATURE. 


The Maine Central Railroad Company 


NOW OFFERS FOR SALE 


A Limited Amount 


——OF ITS— 
SEVEN PER CENT, 


Consolidated Bonds! 


Said Bonds have forty years to run, and are, by 
Express Authority of the Legislature of 
Maine, 


SECURED BY 


A Joint and Several Mortgage 
On the Railroads, franchises and all the property, 


real gat personal, of the following united railroads, 
to wit;— 


THE MAINE CENTRAL, 
PORTLAND & KENNEBEO, 
SOMERSET & KENNEBEC, 
ANDROSCOGGIN & LEEDS, 
AND FARMINGTON RAILROADS. 


The Security is Ample ! 


No better or safer investment for trust funds can 
be made. 


They are of the denominations of 


$100, $500, $1000 


AND 
SSOO0O, 
Registered and Coupon, 
WITH 
Interest payable semi-annually in Boston. 
Price, Par and Interest. 





For Sale in Boston by 


BREWSTER, SWEET & CO., 
40 STATE STREET. 
And in Augusta, 
By B. E. POTTER & BROTHER, 
Freeman’s Bank Building, 
By the Treasurer of the Maine Cen- 
tral Rail Com 


pany, 
And by WM. T. JOHNSON, Cashier of the 
Granite National Bank of Augusta, 





TEAS, FREE! 


A full line of choice 


THAS, 


Samples of whica will be furnished upon appli- 
cation. 


Prince & Cotton, 
Importers and Grinders of Pure Spices, &c. 


3m30 52 Chatham St., Boston, Mass. 








OAK GROVE SEMINARY, 

Vassalboro’, Me, 

AN ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL BOARD- 
ING AND DAY SCHOOL 

FOR BOTH SEXES. 


ODERATE Prices, Thorough Training and Good 
Influences. 


FALL TERM of twelve weeks opens 9th month, 
(Sept.,) 3d, 1872. 


Addi: ess the Principal, 





R. M. JONES, 
S4tf Vassalboro’, Me, 
SEAVEY, FOSTER & BOWMAN, 
Manufacturers of the 


Eureka Machine Twist, 


50 and 100 Spools for hand or machine use; 1 oz. 
ve Bpocts for manufacturing purposes, And 


Eureka Button-Hole Twis?, 





SALAD OIL, 
Now landing and to arrive, x 
EIGHT HUNDRED CASES 
J.L, Duret’s justly celevrated 


SALAD OIL — 





and Printing of every description executed in the 
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PFABUY AE DICALA STIIUTE 
No. 4 Bulfinch Street, Boston. 


(Opposite Revere House.) 
Dr. W. H. PARKER, Assistant Physician, 
Medical know! everybody. 
ledge for = a 250,000 copies seld im 
A Book for every Man. 
E SCIENCE OF LIFE, OR SELF 
[ "TION. A Medical Treatise As OA; 


A Book for every Woman. 


Entitled SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY OF WOMAN, a 

HER DISEASES; or, WOMAN TREATED OF PHvsi., 
LOGICALLY ANE PATHOLOGICALLY, from INFANCY 
TO OLD AGE, with elegant ILLUSTRATIVE ENGRay.- 
ies. enone bound in beautiful French cloth, 


A Book for Everybody. 


Flattered by the receptio great demand 
the above vale + 4 ~ ter 


1 , treat 
NERVOUS AND MENTAL DISEASES. 150 


ordinary works on Physiology ever published. There 
Bnething whatever that the MARRIED or SINGLE of 


what is fully explained, and many matters of the 


duced to which no allusion ever can be found in any 
. Allthe New . 
ERIES of the author, whose experience is aan a 
Oren te never before — the lot of any man, are 
ven . No person uld be without these . 
uable books. - , - 
“VALUABLE BOOKS.—We have receiv v P 
ble medical works published by the Peabody” Medion 
Institute. These books are of actual merit, and should 
find a place in every intell t family. They are not 
Se ene pee of ~~ i le trash, published by ir- 
sponsible parties, and purchased to gratify coar 
tastes, but are written wes ble —~! ional 
gentleman of eminence, as a source of instruction on 
Vital matters, concerning which lamentable ignorance 
exists. The important subjects presented are treated 
with delicacy, ability and care, and, as an appendix, 
many useful prescriptions for prevailing complaints 
oe eee." —Coos Republican, ter, N. H., Sept, 
“The author of these books is one of the most learn- 
ed and popular physicians of the day, and is entitled 
to the gratitude of our race for these invaluable pro- 
ductions, It seems to be his aim to induce men and 
women to avoid the cause of those disease. to which 
they are subject, and he tells them just how and when 
to do it.”—Farmington Chronicle, Farmington, Me, 
Sept. 7, 1869, : 
4 Either book sent by mail on receipt of price. 
N. B. The Author of the above- : medical 
works is the Chief Consulting Physician of the Pea- 
body Mecical Lnsiitute, and is so constantly employed 
in consultation with invalids from all parts of the 
country, that he has no time to attend to mere bua- 
ness details. Thersfore all letters should be address- 
ed to the PEABODY MEDICAL INSTITUTE, or to 
Dr. W. H. PARKER, the Medical Assistant of the 
Author, and his Business Agent, who, as well as the 
Author himself, may be consulted on all diseases re- 
quiring skill, secrecy and experience. 
INVIOLABLE SECRECY AND CERTAIN RELIEF. 
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Extracts of Roots and Herbs which almost invaria- 
bly cure tue following complaints: 


Dyspepsia, Heart Burn, Liver Complaint, and 


Loss of Appetite cured by taking a few bottles, 


Lassitude, Low Spirits, and sinking Sensation 
cured at once. 


_Eruptions, Pimples, Blotches, and all impuri- 

ties of the blood, burs:ing through the skin or other- 

wine cured readily by following the directions on the 
ie. 


Kidney, Bladder and Urinary Derangements in- 
variably cured. One bottle will convince the most 
skeptical. 


Worms expelled from the system without the 
leact difficulty. Patients suffering from this preva- 
lent d will see a marked change for the better 
in their conditicn after taking one bottle. Worm dif- 
ficulties are more prevalent than is generally sup- 

in the young, and they will find the Quaker 
itters a sure remedy. 


Nervous Difficulties, Neuralgia, &c., speedil 
relieved, . ‘ o . 


Bheumatism, Swelled Joints and all Scrofula 
Affiictions removed or greatly relieved by this in- 
valuable medicine. 


Bronchitis, Catarrh, Convulsions, and Hyster- 
ics cured or much relieved, 


Difficult Breathing, Pain the Lungs, Side and 
Chest al-wost invariably cured by taking a few bot- 
tles of the Quaker Bitters. 


All Difficult Female Derangements, (almost in- 
variably caused by a violation ot the o ic laws,) 
60 prevalent to the American ladies, yield readily to 
this invaluable mec.icine—the Quaker Bitters. 


All Impurities of the blood and diseases inci- 
dent to the same, always cured by the Quaker Bit- 
ters, if taken according to the directions, 


The Aged find in the Quaker Bitters just the arti- 
cle they stand in need of in their declining years. It 
> the blood and cheers the mind, and paves 
passage down the plane inclined, 





Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


DR. H. 8. FLINT & CO., Proprietors, 
Providence, R. I. 


W.F. PHILLPS & OO., Port- 
. KINSMAN, Augusta, 


Sold at wholesale b: 
land; at retail by F. 


PENSIONS, &c. 





al labor or former occu 
where the wound or i 
ease contracted, 

All soldiers who received any permanent disabil- 
ity in the U, 8. service are entitled to a pension. 

| have blacks which parents of deceased soldiers 
who are not receiving pensions, can fill out them- 
selves, and forward to me, from which I will inform 
those whe wish, without charge, whether in my 
opinion they can cbtaina pension by sending 6 cents 
postage 


Bownty procured for all soldiers who enlisted for 3 
years, before July 22, 1861, who have not been paid 


any bounty. 

Men who enlisted in the Navy after July 1, 1864, 
and wh» were discharged before their term of en|ist- 
ment expired, can learn something of interest by 
sending me their discharg: s. 


ing the i 
disability, and in what war it — with manu- 


uty procured for heirs of soldiers who have 
died since discharge, by reason of disease contracted 
or injury or wound received while in the U, 8. Ser- 


reno bounty has been paid since Suiy 28, 


Bounty for 2 or 3 years’ mend on account 
of Rupture received is the U, 8. Service, where no 
bounty has been ° 
Soldiers who we for one year in 1865, whose 
lischarges were made out in the fleld, but who were 
not finally paid of until 6 months from date of en- 
listment, cap obtain seo und installment of bounty by 
applying to me. 
wi chime, bounties, &c., advertised to be pro- 
oe by K3 ageuts, can be as promptly ob- 
tained at office. 
All in doubt as to whether they have claims against 
vernment, will receive information from this 
office free, by stating their case to me, and send- 
ing 6 cents tage. 
Claims abandoned by other attorneys solicited. 
This is one of the oldest war claim in the 
United States. I have records of all Maine soldiers 
of the late war. and periods of service of companies 
f 1812, 
Ot ies GEO. E, WEEKS, U.S, Claim Agt. 
Augusta. Me, 


vice, w 
1866 





MOORLEN & MORSE. 
MACHINISTS. 


ANUFACTURERS of Steam Engines, Steam 
Pumps, Cireular Saw Mills. Saw Arbors, Shaft- 
ing, &c. Also Agents for 


JUDSON’S PATENT GOVERNOBE. 


Printing Presses, Mowing Machines, Fire Engines 
and Hose repaired at short notice. 
All Job work done as © 5 
Journal Building, Water St., Auguate, 10 





made from 50 cents, or 12 Sam sent (post- 
$10 free for 50 cents, that i quick @r $10, 
et, WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N Y. 


RANT & WILSON or GREELY & BROWN pho- 


tographs, sent free on receipt of (wo three cent 
. KIMBALL & ., Augusta, Me, 
ae pieow87 
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PRINCE & COTTO: 
3m3s0 


%a Chatham be., Boston, Maas, 
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